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CHAPTER I. 

THE SOTHERNE LETTER-BAG. 

' Ernestine,' said Mrs. Blair to that talented 
damsel, during the course of the same day 
that Colonel Fleming had so suddenly left 
Sotherne Court, ' Ernestine, you are looking 
very pale.' 

' Thank you, madame, my health is quite 
good.' 

' That makes no difference,' persisted her 
mistress. ' You are looking very pale, and I 
am not at all easy about you.' 

VOL. IL B 



2 JULIET'S GUARDIAN. 

Here Mademoiselle Ernestine's gifted 
natiu-e asserted itself, and she perceived that 
it was her duty to be pale and ailing. 

'Oui, madame, perhaps I am a little 
souffrante ; I have had some aches in ray 
head.' 

^ Exactly so, Ernestine ; and it is plain that 
you do not get enough fresh air ; you want 
exercise, my good girl — ^a good walk every 
day.' 

' Madame is very kind — but I have not 
much time for a promenade.' 

' JS^ot during the day, perhaps ; and that 
brings me to what I wish to say : I should 
hke you to take a good brisk walk in the 
morning before you call me.' 

• Madame ! ' exclaimed poor Ernestine, 
with rather a blank face at the prospect of 
an earlier rise from her much-loved bed. 

Don't interrupt me ; it is dull I know 
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for you to walk out so early without any 
companion or any object for your walk, 
but you might go along the high road ; it 
is always dry that way ; and then when you 
meet the postman you can come back, and if 
you like to take the bag from him, and bring 
it back to me, to take my letters out, it will 
give you some httle interest to go out for — 
and, Ernestine, you are a good girl, and I am 
very pleased with you. Look here ! I have put 
out that black silk mantle of mine for you ;, 
it will make you a nice jacket, and there is a 
bit of real lace on it, which I will give you 
too/ 

' How very amiable you are towards me, 
madame ! ' exclaimed the delighted maiden, 
as she took up the silk mantle. 

'I am quite sure that an early walk 
wiU do you all the good in the world ; there 
is nothing like the morning air/ 

B 2 
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* Thank you, madame ; and shall I begin 
to-morrow ? ' 

' Certainly. I should like to see some 
roses in your cheeks as soon as possible. Here, 
put some scent on this handkerchief, and 
give me my gold eyeglass — there, that is all 
I want just at present ; you may go now.' 

Ernestine fully comprehended what was 
required of her. She carried off the silk mantle, 
which was almost new, and a very handsome 
present to give to a maid, and prepared her- 
self honestly to fulfil her part of the bargain. 

She understood that Mrs. Blair wished to 
have the first sight of the letter-bag ; and she 
probably guessed Ihat it was her object to 
find out whether Miss Blair received any 
letters from the departed Colonel Fleming. 

Further than that, to do her justice, 
Ernestine's suspicions did not go. 

It was the custom at Sotherne for the 
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letters to be left at the lodge-gate about eight 
o'clock in the morning, by the walking post- 
man, whence they were daily fetched by 
James the footman. Higgs the butler was 
supposed to keep the key ; and when the 
letter-bag arrived, it was his duty to open it, 
and distribute the servants' letters to them, 
and then to lay the rest on the dining-room 
sideboard, save only Mrs. Blair's, which 
Ernestine always carried oflf to her mistress's 
room. 

But Higgs, like many other good servants 
who have been long in their masters' confi- 
dence, was rather spoilt and lazy ; he was 
fond of shirking as many of his lesser 
duties, as he found he could, without detri- 
mient to his own dignity or his mistress's 
interests, hand over to the rather meek- 
spirited footman. Amongst other little 
duties, that of opening the post-bag, and 
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distributing its contents had of late years been 
completely entrusted to James. 

The bag arrived just when Mr. Higgs was 
most comfortably enjoying his breakfast and 
his morning talk with Mrs. Pearse in the 
housekeeper's room. Higgs was fat, and 
Higgs was also getting old and lazy : it was 
therefore considerably easier, simpler, and 
less troublesome to himself in every way to 
give up the key to James ; and, as he fetched 
the bag from the lodge, to let him also open 
it and distribute the letters. 

Now, if there was one duty which James 
hatei and detested above all other duties, it 
was that of fetching the post-bag from the 
lodge. Every morning, wet or dry, fine or 
foul, he had to trudge out after ' them dratted 
letters,' as he elegantly expressed it; and as 
his own correspondence was of an exceedingly 
limited and most unexciting nature, being 
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chiefly composed of bills for tobacco and beer 

# 

from the village public-house, and petitions 
for money from a drunken old mother whom 
filial duty commanded him to support, he 
was not very much interested in its contents. 

These sentiments being freely spoken, and 
concisely expressed pretty frequently before 
his fellow-servants, were well known to Mrs. 
Blair's French maid. 

She also knew — for trust a woman, above 
. all a Frenchwoman, to discover such matters — 
that James was consumed with an absorbing 
passion for herself. Acting upon the know- 
ledge of these two facts, Ernestine set to 
work to make an unconscious instrument of 
her admirer. 

' Monsieur Jams,' she said to him, with 
her sweetest smile, ' do you not dislike very 
much to fetch the bag with the lettres ? ' 

' Aye, that I do, mam'zell,' answered her 
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swain, earnestly ; * it just takes me off when 
everyone else is beginning their breakfasts, 
having to fetch them blessed letters; and 
if there's one thing I can't abear, it's not 
being able to sit down comfortable to my 
meals.' 

' Well, look at this, Jams— I will fetch it 
for you for a few days.' 

' You, mam' zell ! ' 

' But yes. I have given a dress to Mrs. 
White, the woman at the lodge, to make for 
me, and I wish to go and see how she does 
do it every morning ; and if you will give 
me the key, I will go fetch the bag at the 
same time.' 

' The key ! ' repeated James, rather 
dubiously ; ' well, I don't knpw about that — 
I don't know as I ought to give you the 
key.' 

' Oh yes, give me the key, for I expect 
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a letter from a friend in Paris — what you 
call a lovere; but he is dying/ she added 
quickly, seeing that James looked as firm as 
adamant at the mention of a rival. 

' Ah, he's dying ! Are you sure of that ? ' 
he said, with a gleam on his face at the 
melancholy news. 

* But yes, he dies, and perhaps he leaves 
me some money.' 

* Ah, ah ! ' with a delighted grin. 

' Yes ; and if he do, I can perhaps marry 
myself to one — whom I love much better ; ' 
and here Mademoiselle Ernestine glanced at 
her admirer with a most telling asillade, 
and then looked coyly down at the corner of 
her apron. ' So you see, Monsieur Jams, I 
am in impatience to see the lettres ; so please 
give me the key.' 

'You mustn't let out to Higgs, then,' 
said the ^ enraptured footman, clasping his 
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beloved's hands, ' and you must give me a 
kiss.' 

' If you give me the key/ said Ernestine, 
who had been prepared to use bribery and 
corruption. 

The kiss was submitted to, and Ernestine 
walked off triumphantly with the key in her 
pocket. 

'Qu'ils sont done bfetes, ces hommes! 
Mon Dieu, qu'ils sont niais ! ' she muttered 
to herself as she went upstairs ; and it must 
be confessed that, as far as James was con- 
cerned, she had some cause for her sweeping 
condemnation of the male sex. 

The following morning Ernestine entered 
Mrs. Blair's bedroom soon after eight o'clock, 
triumphantly bearing the letter-bag and the 
key. That she had previously opened it 
and carefully looked over the contents her- 
self, and then locked it up again, was of course 
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a proceeding to which, under the circum- 
stances, she considered that she had a perfect 
right, but which she did not think it necessary 
,to impart to her mistress. 

Mrs. Blair eagerly turned the key and 
tumbled out all the letters over the bed- 
clothes. 

But there was nothing whatever to 

reward her curiosity : her own letters were 

only bills, and there were three for Juliet 

— one from Mr. Bruce, one from Georgie 

__ » 

Travers (an answer probably to an invitation 

to lunch, which she knew Juliet to have sent 
to her), and the third was either a bill or a 
circular ; there was certainly nothing from 
Colonel Fleming. She replaced all the 
letters, and Ernestine gravely took the bag 
from her hand, and carried it downstairs to 
James, who proceeded to distribute the con- 
tents as usual, and who was brought to 
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acknowledge that it certainly made no differ- 
' ence who fetched it, and that he had much 
enjoyed eating his breakfast undisturbed. A 
second and a third morning Ernestine, un- 
daunted by the wind and the rain, sallied 
forth wrapped in her waterproof cloak down 
to the lodge, and still there had been nothing 
to reward her energy nor to satisfy her- 
mistress's curiosity. But on the fourth day, 
when the girl brought in the bag, she knew 
perfectly well, by a previous inspection, that 
there was a letter from Colonel Fleming to 
Miss Blair inside it. Mrs. Blair saw it, and 
pounced upon it the instant she opened the 
bag ; it was impossible to mistake the large 
bold handwriting with which she was per- 
fectly familiar, even had the crest and 
monogram on the seal been wanting to make 
assurance doubly sure. 

She hastily shpped the letter under her 
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pillow, waiting till Ernestine's back was 
turned towards her whilst she was pulling up 
the bUnds and arranging the window curtains, 
to do so ; then, taking out her own letters, she 
gave the bag back into her hand, and sent 
her away. 

The instant she was alone, Mrs. Blair 
sprang out of bed, and wrapping her dressing- 
gown around her, carried her prize to the 
light of the window. 

Without a moment's hesitation she broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and began 
hastily reading through all poor Hugh's 
passionate love wordfe. She had but just 
finished it when she heard Ernestine coming 
along the passage with her hot water. She 
had only time to tear the letter once across, 
and throw it hastily on to the fire, when the 
door opened. The envelope and one torn 
half fell on to the blazing coals, and were 
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rapidly consumed ; but the other half, unseen 
by Mrs. Blair, fluttered aside, and slipped 
down behind the coalscuttle, where it re- 
mained between that household article and 
the wainscot, completely hidden. 

' I did not ring,' said Mrs. Blair, sharply, 
to Ernestine, for she was angry at her un- 
timely entrance. 

' N'est-ce pas, madame ? Ah, I beg 
pardon, I heard a bell ; it must have been 
Mademoiselle Blair's bell ; and I thought it 
was yours. Will you wait, madame, or shall 
I bring you your bath, as the hot water is 
here ? ' 

Ernestine was not unmindful of the blazing 
papers on the fire, upon which she kept one 
eye whilst she spoke. Her entrance, it is 
needless to say, was not in the very least ac- 
cidental ; but had been, on the contrary, very 
carefully planned by her from the moment 
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when she had ascertained that the letter for 
which her mistress was on the look-out had 
arrived. 

She set about her duties of dressing and 
waiting upon Mrs. Blair with alacrity, and it 
was whilst bustling actively about the room 
that sh^ caught sight of a small' corner 
of white paper sticking out behind the coal- 
scuttle. 

When Mrs. Blair had completed her 
dressing and left the room, Ernestine flew to 
the coalscuttle, and triumphantly drew forth 
the torn half-sheet of Colonel Fleming's 
letter. 

' Ah, mais c'est trop fort ! ' she muttered, 
with a slight compunction for Juliet. * I 
would never have imagined she would have 
opened it and then burnt it. Ah, but it is 
shameful to that pauvre demoiselle ! ' 

But, in spite of her compunctions, 
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Ernestine nevertheless did her best to 
decipher the mutilated letter, although, owing 
to her imperfect education, and to its 
fragmentary condition, she was not able to 
make out as much of it as she would have 
liked. 

' I will keep him ! he will be useful to 
me perhaps some day,' she said to herself, 
as she carefully folded it up and put it in 
her pocket. Then she carried it upstairs to 
her own room, and wrapping it in a piece 
of silver paper, locked it up in a little cedar- 
wood money-box, side by side with her 
last quarter's wages, a packet of love-letters, 
chiefly in French, a withered bunch of 
iiolets given her by Adolphe, her first love, 
who had gone for a soldier and died in Algeria, 
and a pair of gold and pearl earrings, her 
greatest treasures, which, being very hand- 
some, and having been presented to her by 
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a French count, she was afraid to wear 
openly in the sterner moral atmosphere of 
an English family. 

Meanwhile Juliet was waiting and watch- 
ing day after day for that very letter, of which 
one half lay upstairs in that box in the French 
lady's-maid's attic bedroom, and the other 
half was in ashes in Mrs. Blair's fire-place. 
She was too proud to show her anxiety ; 
she would not send for the letters to her 
bedroom, but every day she got up a little 
sooner, and hurried downstairs to see what 
the morning's post had brought her, every 
day to meet with a fresh disappointment. 

At first she was so full of hope, that 
when his letter did not come she hardly 
made herself unhappy ; she felt so sure he 
would write to her, so certain that he would 
keep his word. But when day after day 
passed and brought her no word, no sign 

VOL. ir. c 
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from him, her ieart began to be very heavy. 
She read and re-read the httle note he 
had written to her before he left, and tried 
to comfort herself afresh with the assurance 
of that letter which he had promised to write 
to her. It was impossible, she said to her- 
self, that he could break his word ! But 
she began to get restless and impatient; 
she could settle to nothing : all her oTrdinary 
occupations and duties became hateful to 
her ; she could take no pleasure in any of 
them. She began to torment herself with 
all sorts of horrible conjectures. Could he 
be ill ? she wondered ; or, good heavens ! had 
there been any railway accidents the last 
few days in which he could have been 
disabled, or possibly worse ? and a hundred 
ghastly fancies and imaginations haimted her 
from morning till night. 

Every day she longed ardently for the 
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next to come, and when the next day 
dawned, it brought her stiU nothing— nothing. 

Everyone knows the miserable suspense of 
that watching and waiting for news that will 
not come, that hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick. Juliet tried to call pride to 
her aid; but, although she said to herself, 
over and over again, that if he did not 
care, neither would she — ^that it was unworthy 
of her to waste tears and siglis on a man 
who could care for her so httle as to leave 
her so heartlessly, that he could not be 
worth her love who treated her so cruelly 
— although she said these things to herself 
a hundred times a day, she found all such 
arguments singularly unavailing. 

Pride is very little help to a woman who 
really loves. 

And the days slipped away silently, 
swiftly^ — ^uneventful days of misery — whilst 

c 2 
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she waited in vain for that letter that was 
never to come, and for the answer to which 
Hugh Fleming up in London was eating his 
heart out with longings that were all in 
vain. 

At last there came a day when Juliet 
and her stepmother sat together in the 
drawing-room— the gu:l with her work in her 
hands and her thoughts far away, and the 
elder woman reading the 'Times' — and 
the latter broke the long silence by saying 
suddenly, 

* Did you not say the " Sultana " was the 
name of the ship Colonel Fleming was to go 
to India in, Juliet ? ' 

>Yes; I think that was the name he 
mentioned,' she answered, rather faintly ; 
' what about her ? ' 

*0h, nothing,' replied her stepmother, 
unconcernedly ; ' only, I see that she has 
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sailed, so I suppose he is gone. By the way, 
did he ever write to you again ? ' 

No answer. The room seemed to swim 
around her ; a mist was before her eyes ; she 
rose unsteadily and began mechanically 
folding up her work. Like one in a night- 
mare she got herself out of the room, and 
staggered across the hall towards the stair- 
case, and then one of the housemaids, passing 
along the corridor above, heard a heavy 
sound as of someone falling, and uttered a 
shriek of dismay to see her young mistress 
fall forward in a dead swoon in the hall 
below.^ 

Her cries of alarm speedily brought assist- 
ance, and Juliet was carried up to her own 
room and laid upon her bed, whilst a groom 
was immediately sent off by the frightened 
Higgs to summon Dr. Eamsden to the mistress 
of Sotheme. 
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But Juliet was ill with a disease which 
it. was beyond good Dr. Kamsden's skill to 
prescribe for. 

When she recovered her senses after that 
short fainting fit, she came back to a state of 
misery and wretchedness compared to which 
the deathlike unconsciousness of her deep 
swoon had been s^ merciful condition. 

For nearly a fortnight the girl was almost 
beside herself with grief. She had not known 
till now how much, in spite of everything, 
hope had buoyed her up — how impossible, in 
the bottom of her heart, she had thought it 
for Hugh to leave her. But now that he 
was indeed gone utterly beyond recall, an 
absolute despair took possession of her. She 
knew him too well to believe he would come 
back ; he was dead to her, she felt — as much 
dead as if she had seen him in his coffin. In , 
all tlie world that was before her, there would 
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be no Hugh Fleming ; others might fill up 
her life or occupy her thoughts, but never 
again he who must ever, come what may, be 
first and dearest in her heart. 

Ah, that long blank of years that stretches 
out hopelessly, greyly, before some of us — 
how shall we ever hve through them ! How 
long Ufe seems to those who miss out of it the 
one face that can make it all too short ! 

JuUet Blair had none of those quaUties 
that go to make an heroic nature : she had 
little reserve or self-control ; hers was not the 
character that could ' sufier and be still ; ' she 
felt things too intensely, too acutely, for that 
calm suppression of all outward emotion 
which is the gift of colder natures. She 
spent hours locked up in her own room in 
paroxysms of tears, or sitting dry- eyed staring 
into the fire with a white, scared, miserable 
face. She would see no visitors, and could 
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hardly be persuaded to touch any food ; and, 
to all enquiries as to what ailed her, she 
answered wearily, ' I am ill ; let me alone — I 
am iU ! ' 

4 

The sight of her stepmother, who had 
so calmly and lightly told her of Hugh 
Fleming's departure, became absolutely hate- 
ful to her. Sometimes she wandered about 
the house, or sat silently for hours alone in 
the library, in his chair ; with her face buried 
in her hands. One day sitting thus, and 
leaning her elbows on the writing-table, half 
unconsciously she pulled open one of the 
drawers in front of her. Some things of 
Colonel Fleming's were still left inside : a few 
unimportant papers, a packet of envelopes 
stamped with his crest, a httle ivory pen- 
holder she had often seen him use, and, right 
in the front, an old pair of dogskin gloves, 
moulded and shaped to the form of his hands. 
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as if he had but just pulled them off. JuKet'a 
fingers wandered over each and all with 
loving touch ; and then she remembered how 
once before she had found his things lying 
about, in this very room, when he was away, 
and how she had smoothed them and put 
them straight for him with reverent hands ; 
only, then he had come back to her — ^but now, 
now !— with a waQ of despair she burst into a 
passion of bitter tears. 

By-and-by she took out of the drawer 
all the dear reUcs of her lover — the gloves, 
the penholder, the envelopes and papers — 
and carried them upstairs to her own room, 
and there, with passionate kisses showered on 
each insensate object that had been his, she 
locked them up in her dressing-case, by the 
side of that short farewell note that was all 
of his that she could call her own. 

And they were a comfort to her. 
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Hitherto she had possessed nothing that had 
belonged to Hugh Fleming, nor had she one 
single thing that he had given to her; and 
JuUet prized these things that she had found 
as her greatest treasures : for most women are 
insanely foohsh over such reUcs of those they 
love. 

As the days passed away Juliet Blair 
gradually recovered her self-possession; as 
the sorrow sank deeper and deeper into her 
heart, so it left her outwardly calmer. She 
wept no more ; it would seem indeed as if the 
fountain of her tears had run itself dry. By 
degrees she resumed her ordinary occupations ; 
she rode and drove out and paid visits as she 
liad been accustomed to do, and Mrs. Blair, 
who had watched her misery with a good 
many pangs of conscience, and some uneasir 
ness as to the result, breathed freely again> 
and congratulated herself upon having done 
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quite the wisest and best thing for her step* 
daughter's welfare. 

' She has quite got over it — very soon she 
will have forgotten his existence ! ' she said 
to herself. 

But there was a change in Juliet which 
no one around her noticed, because none of 
those by whom she was surrounded loved 
her well enough to detect it. 

She was altered. The old brightness, the 
old impatience, were almost gone ; her cheek 
was a shade paler, her sweet lips had a sadder 
droop ; her step had lost something of its 
lightness, her eyes something of their fire ; 
and to the end of her life these things never 
wholly came back to Juliet Blair. 

But Mrs. Blair saw nothing of all this. 
In her sufiering, as in her joy, the girl was 
alone — utterly alone. 

Ernestine had discontinued her morning 
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walks. Two days after the arrival and 
subsequent destruction of Colonel Fleming's 
letter, Mrs. Blair remarked to her maid that 
she looked so much better that there was 
no longer the necessity for that daily ex- 
ercise which she had prescribed for her. 

So Ernestine gave back the key of the . 
letter-bag to James. 

'Here, Monsieur Jams, is your key,* 
she said, shaking her head mournfully ; ' he 
is dead I ' in allusion to the French lover. 

' Dead, is he ? ' cried James, eagerly ; ' and 
the money — have you heard ? ' 

' Alas ! ' said Ernestine, ' it is no use, my 
friend ; the perfidious one has left it all to 
his cousin Annette.' 
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CHAPTER n. 

WHAT THE BROWN MAEE DID. 

Soon after the departure of Colonel Fleming 
on his return voyage to India, a hard frost 
set in which stopped the hunting for a fort- 
night. 

During this fortnight Squire Travers was 
intensely miserable ; he spent his days in al- 
ternately tapping the barometer, and going 
out to look up at the roof of the house at the 
weathercock. 

' I think it's half a point to the west of 
north, Georgie,' he would say, excitedly, 
coming in from these excursions of inspec 
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tion; 'just you come out and see.' And 
Georgie would obediently throw a shawl 
over her head, and run out into the keen, 
frosty air to stare up at the top of the 
house. 

* Well ' — doubtfully — ' hardly, papa ; and 
I am afraid the smoke is very due north, and 
that is the safest guide/ 

'Not at all; the chimneys all want 
sweeping ; that sends the smoke all ways 
at once. I stick to the weathercock — ^but 
you're right; there isn't much sign of its 
changing yet.' 

And then the Squire would stroll dis- 
consolately round to the stable, and go 
into every stall, and mutter grievous things 
below his breath as he gazed sorrowfully 
at each sleek-coated animal — dire words 
relative to the process of ' eating their heads 
off,' that strange and mysterious feat which 
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horses are supposed to accomplish in frosty- 
weather. 

' D'ye see any signs of its giving ? ' he 
would ask a dozen times of Davis, the stud 
groom, who followed him about from stall to 
stall, taking oflf the clothing from each idle 
hunter's back. 

Davis, who was of a sanguine disposition, 
would remove the everlasting straw from his 
mouth, and answer cheerfully : 

' Oh, bless you, yes, Squire ; it can't last 
much longer. We shall have rain before 
night, most likely.' And though these en- 
livening prophecies had not as yet been ful- 
filled, the Squire pinned his faith to Davis, 
and derived much consolation from his hope- 
ful assurances. 

Georgie regretted the frost as well as her 
father, but not so keenly as she once would 
have done. A good deal of the pleasiure had 
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gone out of the girl's life since Mr. Travers 
had so sternly banished Wattie Ellison from 
her side. She never thought of rebelling 
against his decision ; in the long run she felt 
sure he was right. But sometimes she found 
it hard to bear. Her letters from Cis were 
a great comfort to her ; from them she learnt 
that her lover was well, and that he thought 
of her, and that he was, as Cis said, ' working 
hard ; ' and she, too, had her dreams of the 
fortune which his genius, in which she had 
unbounded faith, might some day achieve for 
her sake. Buoyed up by these hopes, she 
tried to bear her Ufe cheerfully and patiently, 
and to be the same bright sympathising com- 
panion to her father as she used to be ; but 
it had become an effort to her, and the Squire 
was dimly conscious of it. It made him ir- 
ritable, and often sharp to her ; her patient 
little face, with its somewhat sad smile, was a 
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perpetual reproach to him. He knew at the 
bottom of his heart that he had not behaved 
quite fairly or rightly to his favourite child ; 
he did not want to be reminded of it. He 
wanted everything to be as it was before that 
unwelcome episode about Wattie had taken 
place ; and yet, somehow, everything was 
different, and the Squire did not like it. 

He had numberless little ways of trying 
to make up to her for his one great injustice. 
He took to making her endless presents: 
first, there was the saddle; then a new hunt- 
ing-crop ; then a set of gold horseshoe studs ; 
then a number of books he had heard her 
say she hked — almost every day something 
came down from town for Georgie, and she 
was very grateful to him. She smiled, and 
kissed him, and tried to look as pleased as 
he expected her to be ; but all the while she 
saw through it all perfectly. 

VOL. II. D 
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* Poor papa ! ' she would say to herself, 
with a sigh, as she carried away his latest 
present ; ' poor papa ! he wants to make it up 
to me.' 

Georgie's hunting was, as ever, her great- 
est resource. It took her out of herself ; and 
the active exercise was good for her, and 
prevented her from moping ; so that when it 
was stopped perforce by the frost, she was 
nearly as anxious for a thaw as her father. 

' It's a good thing the brown mare has 
laid up just now; she couldn't have, chosen 
a better time,' said the Squire, cheerily, in 
family conclave one evening, trying to derive 
comfort from the smallest causes under the 
untoward state of the weather. 

The brown mare, after the first time 
that she had been ridden, had caught a bad 
cold, which had prevented Georgie from 
using her since, for which she was not alto- 
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gether sorry. Georgie was suspicious of the 
brovm mare — there was not when she was 
on her back that complete understanding 
between the horse and his rider which it is 
thought should exist between the two to 
constitute a perfect mount. 

If Georgie wanted to go one way, the 
brown ' mare had a habit of wanting to go 
the other, and an unseemly struggle would 
ensue. True, she was good-looking and fast, 
and withal an undeniable fencer; but, in 
spite of all these good qualities, Georgie did 
not like her — she could not forget that 
Wattie Ellison had warned her against her. 

When, therefore, the Squire congratulated 
himself upon the mare's being laid up during 
the frost in preference to any other time, 
Georgie answered that she was sorry she 
didn't go dead lame altogether. 

* I can't imagine why you dislike her so,^ 

b2 
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said her father, testily. * She's a very nice 
mare. What's wrong with her, I'd Uke to 
know?' 

' Well, papa, I was told she had a bad 
character,' answered Georgie, looking down. 

' Who told you ? ' and then his daughter 
tnmed very red, and was silent; and the 
Squire knew perfectly well who it was that 
had told her. The discovery did not tend 
to improve the old man's temper. 

* I will thank you not to go listening to 
tales against your father's horses from every 
ignorant young upstart who thinks he can 
give an opinion on what he knows nothing 
about,' he said angrily, and bounced out of 
the room, with a slam of the door behind 
him that made his wife jump and utter a 
little squeal like a shot rabbit, at which 
Flora laugtjed aloud behind hoi book of fairy 
tales. 
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* Your father is so rough,' said Mrs. 
Travers to her assembled daughters. 

Mary sympathisingly agreed with her 
mother, as she made a point of doing on 
every occasion, having no independent will 
or opinion of her own, and Georgie looked 
miserably into the fire, and said nothing. 

All the world was out of joint with poor 
Georgie just now ; there was no comfort for 
her anywhere. Everything was going wrong 
with her- parents, with Cis, and with herself 
— they were all at odds together, and there 
wasn't even the hunting to fall back upon, 
she reflected dismally ! 

A few days later Mrs. Travers and Mary 
went away together for a visit to an uncle in 
Devonshire, and the Squire was left with 

Georgie and the two Uttle girls. 

* 

The weather was still frosty, and the old 
man still grumbled ; but things were rather 
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better between the father and daughter ; the 
smaller-sized party, and the absence of the 
mother, who was always a firebrand in the 
family and never a peacemaker, made the 
home circle brighter and happier. During 
the last three days of that long frost Georgie 
was almost the gay, light-hearted Georgie of 
old days; afterwards, when what was to 
come was all over, it comforted the Squire to 
think that it had been so. 

It was during these three days that 
Georgie told her father that she thought 
Juliet Blair was beginning to regret having 
sent Cis away. 

' No ! do you really thiiik so ? ' he said, 
quite eagerly ; for this was a scheme very 
near to his heart. 

' I do indeed, papa ; for I never saw any- 
one so altered as Juliet is — she looks so ill 
and out of spirits ; and the other day, when I 
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was lunching with her, she hardly spoke, and 
ate nothing. She is evidently very far from 
happy.' 

It was strange that Georgie never once 
connected the sudden departure of Colonel 
Fleming with Juliet's altered looks and 
spirits. But the Travers family had so long 
considered Cis as her lover that it did not 
readily occur to any of them that he might 
possibly have a rival. 

' Well, that would be good news, indeed,' 
said the Squire. ' Shall I write to him to 
come home ? ' 

'Well, no — not yet. If she is coming 
round to him, it will be because she misses 
him ; and his absence is doing him more good 
than his being here could do ; — she asked 
after him, and seemed pleased to hear abouf 
him.' 

* I am sure I am glad to hear it. She's a 
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nice girl ; it would be a great comfort to 
me if Cis married her. She would improve 
him wonderfully; perhaps, too, she might 
make him keep on the hoimds when I am 
gone — she could do it, if anyone could,* 
added the old man, with a half sigh. 

*We won't think of that yet, papa 
dear,' said Georgie, coming round behind 
him, and kissing the top of his bald head 
fondly as she used to in old days. ' I hope 
you will keep them yourself for many a long 
year.' • 

The Squire pressed his daughter's hand 
for a minute, and then dropped it hurriedly, 
as if ashamed of the unwonted tenderness. 

Like most male Britons past middle life, 
he was not prone to give way to emotion ; 
the only exhibition of feeling he indulged in 
was that of anger. Aa for love and sym- 
pathy and religion and so forth, the Squire 
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would have said that they formed a part, no 
doubt, of every Christian's nature ; but he 
considered it unmanly, un-EngUsh, and almost 
indecorous to speak of such things, or to give 
any outward signs of their existence. 

So when his darling child, with a little 
effusion of repentant affection, made her 
little loving speech and kissed him, he just 
pressed her hand for an instant, and then 
hastened to change the subject to safer 
grounds. 

' Ahem ! yes, my dear,' he coughed ner- 
vously; 'that puppy is growing very leggy; 
that wasn't half such a good Utter as the last 
that Jenny had — nothing hke.' 

Georgie dragged up the puppy on to 
her lap by the scruff of his neck, with all 
his big weak-looking paws hanging feebly 
out in front of him, and a general depressed 
appearance, as if he expected shortly to be 
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beaten, whilst his chances of beauty and 
usefulness were discussed. 

And did Chanticleer, half jealous, half 

confiding, rested his grey nose and one 

. heavy paw on his young mistresses knee, and 

\ blinked up lovingly at her with his one 

solemn brown eye. 

Altogether it was an evening like old 
times that the two spent together in the 
dingy, cosy, little smoking den. 

• The next morning the wind had gone 
round to the south-west, and the frost was 

ft 

giving in every direction. 

* Hurrah ! ' shouted the Squire, as he 
bounced into the breakfast-room, with the 
energy of a schoolboy. ' Hurrah ! we shall 
hunt to-morrow if this goes on ! ' 

' Hurrah ! ' echoed Flora, who always 
made a noise at the smallest pretext for 
doing so, jumping round the room, and 
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clapping her hands, till her father started 
oj0f and chased her round the table. 

Such a commotion there was going on all 
day ! The grooms and the whips rushing into 
the house for orders ; the Squire giving con- 
tradictory directions every hour according to 
the aspect of the sky ; messages going up to 
the kennels, messages to the stables, and post- 
pards to* be written to every member of the 
hunt in the county. 

Qeorgie had her hands pretty fiill. , 

About five o'clock in the afternoon a 
steady rain came on, which satisfactorily 
settled the question of the departure pf the 
frost. 

' I have told Davis to bring the mare 
round for you in the morning,' said the 
Squire to his daughter, coming in dripping 
wet from hip last stable excursion, and 
taking off his shining mackintosh in the hall 
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— * she is all right again now, and it will do 
her good to be out.' 

' She will be very fresh,' said Geoi^e, 
dubiously. 'I would rather ride the 
chestnut.' 

' What does being fresh matter ? I have 
settled for you to ride her — don't let me 
hear any more nonsense about it. Have you 
written all those post-cards ? Well then, I 
want a stitch put into that thick white scarf ; 
it works up at the back. Go and fetch it, 
there's a good girl, and I will show you 
what it wants.' 

And Georgie obeyed in silence. 

The morning broke calm and mild and 
grey. Georgie sprang from her bed, and 
peeped out from behind her window-blind 
at a green wet world, patches of water lying 
in the grassy hollows, and drops of moisture 
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clinging on to every leafless branch in the 
garden. No frost, at all events. 

When she was nearly dressed, she drew 
aside the curtams, threw up the sash, and 
leant out of the window. 

There was a sort of grey distinctness over 
the face of the earth. 

The hills on the further side of the 
valley looked near and green ; every tree 
upon them stood out clearly against the sky ; 
the leafless woods were purple blue; not a 
breath was storing — ^not a sound was heard ; 
only the chirrup of a robin, hopping about 
on the garden path beneath the window, and 
the distant tinkle of a sheep bell from the 
penned-up flock in the field below. 

There was something depressing, almost 
solemn, in ' the leaden sky and chill green 
earth. 

A heap of fresh-turned mould lay in the 
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flower-bed beneath. ; The gardeners had been 
uprooting an evergreen killed by the fix)st ; 
the brown earth lay wet and heavy by the 
side of the gaping trench, and the robin, lured 
there probably by hopes of fresh worms 
upturned with the soil, hopped lustily down 
into the dark-looking hole. 

Georgie watched the bird idly, and then 
with a Uttle shudder, the thought flashed 
across her — 

' How horrible it must be to be buried ! 
how wet and cold the earth looks ! ' 

And she turned hastily from the window. 

' A letter for you, miss,' said the little 
housemaid who waited upon her, standing 
behind her as she turned round. 

Georgie flushed crimson, for the letter 
was in Wattie Ellison's handwriting. 

She tore open the envelope nervously, 

i 

and read — 
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*My dearest Georgie, — ^You know very 
well that no ordinary cause would make me 
risk your father's displeasure, by writing to 
you against his orders ; but what I have to 
say concerns him as well as yourself, and if 
you see fit you will no doubt show him this 
letter. It is about your brown mare. I have 
just seen a man who knew all about her 
down in Warwickshire. He says she is a run- 
away, and not safe for any lady to ride. She 
killed the man who last had her, by bolting 

with him into a wood, where his head was 

» 

smashed against the branch of a tree, and 
that is why your fether got her so cheap. 
Do tell him this, and I am sure he will agree 
with me that you must not ride her. I en- 
treat you not to do so ; if any thing happened, 
he would never forgive himself. I must not 

write more to you — mucli as I long to. 

« 

' Yours always devotedly, 

' Wattik Ellison.' 
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Dressed in her habit, and holding this 
letter in her hand, Georgie came into the 
room where her father was already at 
breakfast. 

' Papa, I have had a letter feom Wattie.' 

* What ! ' thundered the Squire, and the 
piece of baccm half way to his mouth 
dropped off his fork back upon his plate. 
' Georgie, how dare you ? ' and his fiice 
turned as red as his hunting coat. 

* Well, papa, here is the letter ; he 
wishes you to read it, and so do I — ^you will 
see that it is not a love-letter ! ' she added, 
with a little smile. 

Her father took the letter from her hand 
and walked to the window with it, turning 
his back upon her as he read it. ' 

And then he came back, crushed it up 
between both his hands, and flung it angrily 
upon the fire. 
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* It's all a d — d lie ! ' he said, furi- 
ously. 

' Papa ! ' cried the girl, in dismay, ' what 
can you mean? You don't suppose that 
Wattie ' 

' Hold your tongue with your Wattie I ' 
he answered savagely; * don't you suppose 
I know what my daughter ought or ought 
not to ride, without being dictated to by an 
infernal young scoundrel who only wants to 
set her against her father ? ' 

'0 papa! that's not true — ^he never 
would do that ; and if the mare isn't 
safe ^ 

* The mare is safe, I tell you ! ' shouted 
the old man ; ' and if you don't ride her, you 
shall not ride at all — there ! ' 

' But, papa — ^ began the girl. 

* Hold your tongue ; if you are too great 
a coward to ride, say so, and stop at home.' 

VOL. II. E 
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Gteorgie turned very white, and set her 
lips hard. 

^ I am no coward, as you know,' she said, 
below her breath, and then sat down and 
poured herself out a cup of tea with a 
trembling hand, and began nibbling a bit of 
dry toast. 

No more was said. 

The horses came round to the door. 

Standing on the doorstep, ready to mount, 
Georgie turned round and made one last 
appeal to her father. 

* Let me have the chestnut just for tOr 
day, papa,' she said, entreatingly. 

The Squire buttoned his gloves in silence, 
with a frown on his brow, before he answered 
her. The whole thing, he said to himself, 
was a plant — just a dodge for that good- 
for-nothing young pauper to set his own 
daughter against him — if he did not make a 
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stand now at once, there would be no end to 
this sort of thing. 

'Let me have the chestnut/ pleaded^ 
Georgie once more. He looked at her for 
one minute angrily, and then said shortly, 
*No!' 

Georgie put her hand on the pom- 
mel and her foot in Davis's outstretched 
hand, and vaulted lightly on to the brown 
mare's back.' 

' You see she goes quietly enough,' said 
her jGather, when they had gone for some 
httle way along the road, and the mare 
had shown no signs of misbehaviour. 

' We are not oflf yet ! ' answered Georgie, 
with a smile. And then she made an effort 
to talk about the weather and the state of 
the ground, as if nothing untoward had 
passed between them. 

She shook off her vague apprehensions, 

I 2 
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which, after all, did not amount to nervous- 
ness, and with the fresh air and the pleasant 
exercise her spirits came back and her vexa- 
tion wore off. 

She was too good a horsewoman to be 
in reality in the least afraid. If it had not 
been her lover who had warned her, she 
would probably have laughed at the warn- 
ing she had received. After all, thought 
Georgie, rousing herself from her de- 
pression with an effort, with such good 
nerve, and such a firm seat as she had, and 
so accustomed as she was to ride every sort 
of animal, there could not be much risk for 
her, whatever bad quahties her horse might 
have. 

By the time they had reached the 
* King^s Head,' a wayside pubUc-house where 
the meet was to be held, she was too busy 
greeting friends, congratulating everybody 
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on the thaw, discussing the chance of foxes, 
and the possibilities of a run', to think very 
much of Wattie's letter and its warning. 

Juliet Blair was not out — a fact which 
Georgie was sorry for, as she had not seen 
her for some days ; but there were plenty of 
men to crowd round and talk to her, for 
her well-known splendid riding secured her 
many admirers in the hunting-field. 

There were no carriages full of ladies 
and no dawdling at the meet on this occa- 
sion — ^strict business was attended to. 

The covert was drawn, a fox soon found, 
and then — off and away ! 

The brown mare behaved well during 
the early part of the day. True, she was 
somewhat fresh and excitable; she kicked 
at starting, refused once or twice, and 
bucked in a manner which would have 
unseated a less perfect rider; but, on the 
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whole, she was not at all uninanageable in 
Georgie's strong little hands. 

The afternoon was drawing in when, just 
as the Squire was thinking of bringing the 
day's sport to a close, a fresh fox was started, 
and the hounds set off at a good pace 
straight in the direction of Sotheme 
Court. 

The Squire and Sir George EUison were 
riding side by side well in front; only 
seven of the field were left, following close 
on the hounds, when straight in front of 
them, crossing their line at right angles, with 
her head well down and her tail up, shot the 
brown mare at a terrific pace, Georgie, with 
teeth set, sitting like a rock, but having 
evidently lost all control over her. 

' All right ! ' she shouted back, as she 
passed, turning her head for one instant in 
the direction of her father. 
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' That, mare has bolted with yoiir daughter, 
Travers/ said Sir George. 

' She's all right — she knows what to do/ 
said the Squire, looking after her a Kttle 
anxiously, but keeping on his own way after 
the hounds. 

And a momentary wish passed through 
his mind that Wattie Elhson were there to 
go and see after her. 

A groom with a second horse was follow- 
ing a little way behind. The Squire turned 
round, and waved his arm to the man to fol- 
low after his daughter. 

When they got over the fence into the 
next field, the Squire craned his neck for- 
wards, and saw his daughter's slight figure, 
two fields off, being carried away in the op- 
posite direction. 

' She'll go along Dallertou bottom,' said 
he to his companion. 
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* Dallerton bottom 1 ' repeated Sir Geoi^e, 
and reined up his horse with a sudden jerk 
that sent him on to his haunches. 

The Squire stopped too, with a bewildered 
face. * What?' he said, in a puzzled way; 
and then suddenly he struck his hand to his 
forehead, and cried out wildly, 

' Good God ! the gravel-pits ! ' 

Not a word more passed between them. 
With one accord they turned their horses' 
heads, and pressed madly, eagerly forwards 
in the direction in which the brown mare 
had now utterly disappeared in the gathering 
twilight. 

Fainter and fainter waxed the sounds of 
the hunt — faster and faster jS^ew the grey 
hedges, and the shadowy woods, and the flat, 
even-coloured fields as they sped by them ; 
but, urge on their steeds and strain their eyes 
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as they would, still was there no sign, no 
sound, of her they sought ! 

And when at last, frantic with an un- 
spoken fear, they flung themselves from their 
horses and rushed in an agony of terror to 
gaze down over the yawning edge of the 
long row of disused gravel-pits that stretched 
half across the sheep-dotted meadow — what 
was it that they saw ? 

Down at the bottom a dark writhing 
object, but dimly seen through the gloom 
of evening— the brown maxe in her dying 
struggles. 

And close beside, a small figure crushed 
and crumpled up, face downwards upon the 
dark damp earth — and quite motionless. 
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CHAPTER in. 



THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 



Juliet Slaib was sitting alone in the ^oom 
of the twilight with her face pressed against 
the window, her eyes fixed on the damp 
shadowy garden without, and her thoughts 
very far away. 

She was thinking of Hugh Fleming. 
Alas ! when was she not thinking of him now? 
She was thinking that every minute she lived, 
and every breath she drew, were carrying 
him farther and farther away from her, more 
hopelessly out of her life ; and, as she thought, 
slow miserable tears welled slowly up into 
her dark eyes, and dropped down unheeded 
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upon her lap, heavily one after the other, Uke 
thunder-drops in summer. 

And then she thought of that other girl 
whom he had left alone behind, when he had 
gone out to India once before — only she 
had been left in her grave. 

' Would God, I too had been left there ! ' 
she cried bitterly to herself. 

How much happier that dead girl had 
been than she was ! To her had come no 
doubts, no spurned, crushed feeUngs, no 
agonies of hopeless separation ; up to the last 
she had known no shadow over her love, no 
uncertainties in her glad young hopes. Her 
death must have been so sudden, so instan- 
taneous, that probably she had been spared 
every pang of terror, every pain of parting ; 
and yet, for hundreds who would pity poor 
dead Annie Chalmers, not one probably 
would pity the rich, handsome Juhet Blair, 
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whose Kfe was before her, whose world was 
her own, and whose heart was dead I 

The garden into which she stared with 
blinded hopeless eyes, that saw not the objects 
on which they rested, grew greyer and dim- 
mer. One by one the more distant trees and 
shrubs on the lawn sank away into the black- 
ness of the coming night, and the bare bushes 
in the rose garden, lit up faintly by the 
fire-light from the room, gleamed weirdly 
out, Kke the gaunt tree shadows in Gustave 
Dore's pictures, against the dark background 
beyond. 

And as JuHet rose from the window, with 
a little shiver at the dreary prospect, there 
came the sound of horses' hoofs clattering at 
full gallop up the drive to the front door, and, 
with a loud clanging peal, the hall beU was 
violently rung. 

With a thrill of unaccountable apprehen- 
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sion, she threw open the door into the hall 
and listened, and at the same time Mrs. Blair, 
appearing on the staircase, called out ner- 
vously to her, 

'What is it?' 

The men-servants had already gone to 
the door, and in another instant old Higgs 
came hurriedly back across the hall to find 
his mistress. She made a step forward to 
meet him. 

*Whoisit, Higgs?' 

* It's Sir George EUison's groom, miss ; 
and oh, miss, he says there has been an acci- 
dent 1 ' 

* An accident I ' cried Miss Blair, falter- 
ingly, whilst her stepmother hastily ran down- 
stairs to hear. * Who is hurt, Higgs ? is it Sir 
George ? ' 

* Oh no, miss — it is poor Miss Travers ; 
and it was close by, in the field just below 
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the village, that it happened, and so they are 
bringing her here, poor young lady ! ' 

Juhet uttered one cry of dismay, and 
then her presence of mind came back to her. 
Without a moment's hesitation she went out 
to the door, and ordered the groom to ride 
off with the utmost speed to the town to 
summon Dr. Eamsden ; then she sent for Mrs. 
Pearse, the housekeeper ; and a room on the 
ground-floor, which was occasionally used as 
a bachelor's bedroom, was hastily got ready, 
Juhet running about and helping the maids, 
and superintending every arrangement her- 
self, with blanched cheeks and a beating 
heart. 

She did not dare to think in what con- 
dition her poor Uttle friend would be brought 
to her house. She had just gathered from 
the groofn that Georgie was not killed ; but 
she knew well that she must be very much 
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hurt, as much by the man's frightened fiice 
as by his saying that they were carrying her 
up to the house on a hurdle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Blair sat uselessly trem- 
bling and wringing her hands on the lowest 
step of the stairs, with Ernestine standing 
over her, plying her with sal-volatile and 
smelling salts. 

It made Juliet angry to see them there. 
She stopped for one moment as she sped past 
them with her arms full of pillows, and said 
impatiently, 

' If your mistress is ill, Ernestine, take her 
upstairs at once into her own room, and wait 
upon her there. Xou are very much in the 
way where you are, and I cannot have any 
faintings and hysterics going on ; ' and she 
passed on. 

* Ah, you have no heart, Juliet,' whim- 
pered Mrs. Blair, affectedly ; ' nothing seems 
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to upset you. My nerves are so shaken by 
this dreadful — dreadful ' 

' Come into your room, madame/ inter- 
rupted Ernestine, thinking it wise to take 
Miss Blair's hint ; ' it would be terrible for 
you to be here when the poor demoiselle 
arrives.' 

' Oh no — no I I couldn't see her ! ' cried 
her mistress, clinging hysterically to her ; 
* take me away ! ' 

And Ernestine did take her away safely 
up to her own bedroom, where in time a 
strong cup of tea and a couple of nice hot 
buttered muffins effectually restored her 
equanimity. 

And presently they brought her into the 
house. From the mist and darkness of the 
winter evening, into the light and warmth 
and sweet scents of exotic plants in the hall, 
came the hurdle, with its living, suffering 
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freight, slowly, carefully carried between two 
men. Close behind, with a yhite, scared 
face and chattering teeth, half dragged along, 
half supported by Sir George Ellison's strong 
arm, tottering and stumbUng at every step, 
and staring in front of him with fixed crazy- 
looking eyes, came Squire Travers. Three 
or four gentlemen, with frightened, awe- 
struck faces, followed them, to see if they 
could be of any use. 

And thus it was that Georgie Travers was 
borne over that doorway through which she 
had so often passed before — sometimes trip- 
ping in lightly in her habit, jumping up the 
stone steps two at a time ; sometimes more 
soberly following in the wake of her parents, 
in all the sheen of her silken evening gar- 
ments ; sometimes with soft laughter, if she 
came in with others ; or sometimes whistling 
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a merry little time below her breath, if she 
came in alone. 

Often and often had she come up those 
steps, and entered that hall before, but never 
as she comes in now. 

Georgie lies stretched flat out on the 
hurdle, half covered by her father's scarlet 
hunting-coat. She is not unconscious ; her 
eyes, big and blue, are very wide open, and 
on her deathly white face there are neverthe- 
less two crimson fever-patches, one on either 
cheek — ^for they had poured half a flask of 
brandy down her throat when they first found 
her. 

As she catches sight of Juliet coming to 
meet her, she logins to speak, weakly, wan- 
deringly, with fever-stricken rapiditj^ 

'Oh, is that you, Juliet? I can't think 
what they are bringing me here for. I am 
not hurt badly, you know — only bruised and 
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stiff. Do tell papa I am not hurt. I know I 
could walk if they would let me try. I can't 
be hurt, you know, because I don't feel any 
pain to speak of— only so stiff. I'm just 
bruised and shaken a bit. If I could have 
got the mare's head round in time !— but I am 
not hurt, Juliet, do tell papa I am not hurt.' 
And then they got her into the bedroom 
that was prepared for her : but when they 
lifted her off the hurdle on to the bed, she 
fainted dead away. 

After a very little while Dr. Eamsden 
came dashing up to the door in his dogcart, 
an3. putting everyone out of the room save 
Mrs. Pearse, who was a useful sensible 
woman, and had been accustomed to illness, 
he proceeded to examine his patient. 

Sir George Ellison, and the one or two 
friends who Ungered hoping to hear a favour- 
able account, waited in the dining-room, 
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where Higgs, mindful even in the midst 
of the general confusion of the traditional 
hospitality of Sotheme Court, brought forth 
the best sherry and a round of cold beef, and 
pressed the downcast guests to allay the pangs 
of hunger and thirst. 

Juliet took the Squire into her own 
little morning-room. There, with her own 
hands, firm but gentle, she fetched him a 
glass of wine, and cut him a tiny sandwich ; 
and though at first he shook his head, some- 
how she persuaded him to take them. 

' You must keep up your strength, dear 
Mr. Travers, for her sake,' she whispered, 
and the Squire obeyed her, and took the 
much-needed refreshment from her hands 
like a child. 

* She will die — I know she will die ! ' he 
said, looking up piteously at her, with his 
hojrror-stricken eyes. 
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' Oh no, don't say that ! wait to see what 
Dr. Kamsden thinks,' she said, soothingly. 
* She said herself she was riot in pain.' 

' If you had seen her at first,' he said, with 
a shudder ; * and the height it was ! — thirty 
feet at the least ; the mare — curse her ! — 
was killed. And it is all my fault too — ^I 
made her ride the brute ! ' And then he laid 
his head down on the table in front of him, 
and groaned aloud. And so they waited. 

Would the doctor never come out of the 
sick-room? At most it was only twenty 
minutes, and yet. never did twenty minutes 
pass so slowly ! , 

The old man sat quite still in front of the 
table, with his head bowed down on his arms ; 
and Juliet stood by him, now and then strok- 
ing the poor grey head softly with her 
gentle hand, or stooping down to whisper 
something — some soothing, loving word. 
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some fragment of a prayer, or some pitiful, 
helpful text from the Bible — anything that 
came into her head. Heaven knows if it did 
him any good, or even if he heard it — ^pro- 
bably not ; yet, in a dim, vague way, it gave 
him patience, and helped him over the agon- 
ising suspense of those a^vful twenty minutes. 

And then Dr. Eamsden came in. 

What hanl things these doctors have to 
do sometimes, and how sympathizingly and 
kindly they generally do them ! As we are 
told that blessed are the feet of those that 
bring good tidings, so also assuredly, most 
bitter is the task of the bearer of bad news. 

Dr. Eamsden was a grey-haired man, 
with keen, clever dark eyes and a kindly ex- 
pression. He had known Georgie Travers 
from her childhood. What he had to say of 
her was certainly very grievous to him, more 
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especially when the hard words must be 
said to an old friend like the Squire. 

' I have made her a little more comfort- 
able. I trust she will sleep/ he began ner- 
vously. 

' Tell me the truth, Eamsden,' said the 
Squire ; * I had rather know the worst at once.' 

'I am afraid, my dear friend, that the 
truth is the worst — the very worst ! ' he 
answered, in a very low voice. 

' You mean, she must die ? ' 

And the doctor nodded. 

Oh, that agony of despau:, when all hope 
is taken away, when doctors confess their 
powerlessness, and we are left to grapple 
alone with a helpless sorrow ! 

The old man staggered back with a groan, 
and leant against the wall with his face in his 
hands ; but Juliet burst forth impetuously, 

' It is impossible — quite impossible, at 
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her age, and witli her strong constitution. 
I will not believe it ! We must send to 
London. I will telegraph at once. Tell 
me who to send for, Dr. Eamsden, any 
one you like ; but more advice we must 
have, and the very best that can be got.' 

' My dear young lady,' said the Doctor, 
laying his hand on her arm to detain her, 
for she had already gone to the door, * you 
may send ,for every doctor in London, but 
they could not save her. It is a perfectly 
hopeless case — ^her spine is dislocated ! ' 

And then Juhet, too, fell back in de- 
spair. 

' You had better go to her, Mr. Travers,' 
said Dr. Eamsden, turning to the old man ; 
* she was asking for you ; and had you not 
better send for Mrs. Travers ? ' 

'Yes — ^yes, of course. JuUet, you will 
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see to that, won't yQu?' said the Squire, 
rousing himself; and then he added, in a 
frightened whisper, ' she is away from home, 
a long way off. Will there be time, do you 
think?' 

* Yes ; she may last about twenty-foiu: 
hours. We must be very thankful that she 
is in no pain ; and I don't think she will 
suffer much. She is perfectly conscious, only 
a Uttle hght-headed at intervals, from fever- 
ishness.' 

All night long JuUet and the Squire sat 
by Georgie's sick-bed, one on each side. 

She lay very quiet, wandering a httle 
sometimes, but for the most part dozing 
uneasily, in short fitful snatches. 

But neither of her watchers closed an 
eye all night. 

During the silence of that long vigil, 
in the gloom of the darkened room, hghted 
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only by the shaded lamp and the faint red 
flicker of the firelight, there passed through 

9 

the Squire's mind many sad and bitter re- 
flections. 

He saw plainly now how hardly and 
selfishly he had treated his favourite chUd, 
and how gentle and dutiful she had been in 
her submission to him. With deep self- 
reproaches, he recalled his obstinacy and 
bad temper ; he remembered how, by calling 
her a cowanl, he had goaded her on to 
ride the brute that had killed her; and 
ever the words 'It is my doing — all my 
doing ! ' formed the miserable refrain of his 
thoughts. 

When the morning broke, Georgie 
opened her eyes and spoke. 

'Papa!' 

* Yes, my darling ? ' 
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'I think I am going to die; tell me if* 
lam?' 

' Oh, my darUng child/ began the Squire, 
in a broken voice ; and she interrupted him 
quickly. 'Never mind, papa. I know it. 
Poor papa ! ' and she stroked the grey head 
that lay bowed down on the bed beside her. 
' Poor papa, I am so sorry for you ; but you 
know it was a thing nobody could tell. I 
never should have beheved that I couldn't 
hold the mare. Don't fret about it ; it 
couldn't be helped. What has become of 
her?' 

' The mare ? ' 

' Yes.' 

' She is dead,' answered the Squire, and a 
strong shudder at the recollection of that 
awful leap shook the Uttle helpless frame. 
Presently she spoke again. 
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* You would not mind my seeing Wattie 
now — would you, papa ? ' 

' My darling, no. Shall I send for him ? ' 

' Yes ; send for him, and for Gs too, at 
once,' she answered. 

Juliet shpped from the room to send off 
the telegram. She had not been able to 
send one to Mrs. Travers the evening before, 
as, owing to the convenient customs of our 
enUghtened coimtry, telegraph offices close 
just at the hours when they are most 
needed ; so the telegrams were sent, and 
Georgie seemed satisfied and dozed again. 

There was a hushed suspense over the 
whole house. The servants went about on 
tip-toe ; the doors were softly shut ; the 
numberless neighbours who, as soon as day 
dawned, sent or came themselves to enquii'e, 
went round by the back way ; not a bell was 
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rung ; not a voice was heard above a whisper .; 
for over Sotheme Court hung a deep and 
awful shadow — ^the shadow of the angel of 
death. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



HER LAST WORDS. 



Cis Travbrs was breakfasting at his friend's 
rooms in the Temple. 

It was a bright clear morning ; the sun 
streamed in through the big dusty windows, 
and Ut up the dingy old rooms cheerily. 

There were eggs, and kidneys, and muf- 
fins, all laid out on quaint old-fashioned blue 
china, in which Wattie took great pride, 
being somewhat of a connoisseur ; a finely 
chased silver tearpot, and curiously shaped 
sugar-bowl and milk-jug, hke the china 
rehcs of past extravagances, whilst on the fire 
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the bright copper kettle steamed and fizzed 
away merrily. 

It was altogether as daintily set qut a 
little breakfast-table as you could wish to 
see. And the two young men were in the 
best of sphits. 

' Fetch me the kettle, Cis, and help your- 
self to kidneys,' says Wattie, standing up 
while he pours out the tea, after a fashion 
that male beings have, when they preside at 
the breakfast-table. ' Did you see Gretchen 
last night ? ' 

' Yes, I looked in on my way home,' 
answers Cis, with his mouth full of muffin. 

' Ah ! very imprudent of you,' says 
Wattie, censoriously. ' Well, how is she get- 
ting on?' 

' Oh, first rate ; two new pupils since 
last week, and she looks as rosy and hap]:)y as 
possible. Do think, the dear little gW offered 
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me three pounds, to pay for the doctor's 
bill, she said. Of course I wouldn't take 
it.' 

* I wish she wasn't quite so fond of you, 
and I wish she would marry David Ander- 
son,' said wiser Wattie. 

* Well, I don't, then — ^marry that boor, 
indeed ! ' 

*You had better take care that Miss 
Blair doesn't hear of your evening visits to 
Gretchen ; there would be an end of your 
chances ihere^ answered his friend. 

' Well, of all the rubbish I ever heard 
you talk,' began Cis impatiently ; and then 
there came a sharp knock, and Mrs. Stiles's 
head, in extreme dishabille, decorated with 
manifold whity-brown curl-papers, sur- 
mounted with a far from spotless cap, which, 
from its pecuhar shape and crumpled appear- 
ance, suggested irresistibly the idea that she 
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must have slept in it, was poked furtively in 
at the door. 

* A tallygruin for you, please, sir,' said 
this lady, holding out the dusky pink mis- 
sive, in the comer of her apron. 

' You may call it rubbish, Cis,' Wattie 
was saying, in answer to his friend^s last 
remark, and laughing carelessly as he took 
the telegram from Mrs. Stiles's hand ; and 
then he opened it leisurely, for nobody 
now-a-days feels nervous at the sigHt of a 
telegram^ 

A minute of silence whilst he read, and 
then a cry of horror burst from his lips — 

' Oh, my God ! ' 

* What is the matter ? ' cried Cis, spring- 
ing to his feet in amazement, as his friend 
turned as white as a sheet, and the pink 
paper fluttered to the floor. 

Cis picked it up and read — 
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^From Miss Blair, Sotheme Court, to 
Walter Ellison, Esq., Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple — 

^ Oeorgie lias had a bad accident. C!ome 
down at once to Sotheme, and bring Cis. 
Lose no time.' 

They bore it well, as men do such sud- 
den blows; Wattie, as might have been 
expected, being the least upset of the 
two. 

' We shall catch the 11.25 if we look 
sharp,' he said, as soon as he coidd speak, 
rapidly turning over the pages of Bradshaw. 

' Go back to yoiu* rooms, and get your 
bag, Cis, and meet me at the station. You 
must look shari), though — we have only 
thirty-five minutes.' 

And Cis, who was shaking and trem- 
bling all over, obeyed him in silence. . 

Down at Sotherne Court, Georgia on 
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her sick bed was moaning over and over 
again — 

' Have they come yet ? when will they 
be here ? how much longer will they be ? ' 
in a weak, fretful voice. 

On the bed by her side lay old Chanti- 
cleer. Early in the morning she had asked 
for him, and a messenger had been sent to 
Broadley to bring him over. 

' Don't think me foolish,' she had said, 
'but I should like him to he on the bed 
where I can stroke him, poor old boy ! ' and 
her lightest wish was, of course, a law to 
those who watched by her. 

The old hound lay with his head resting 
on his great white paws, gazing up at her 
fixedly and piteously, with every now and 
then a low whine of sympathy. 

And who shall say that in that faithful 
canine heart there was not at least a partial 
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knowledge of that dread change that was 
about to befall his young mistress ? 

Little Flora, who had been brought over 
with the dog, crouched at the bottom of the 
bed, trying to stifle her sobs. 

' Don't cry, Flora,' said her sister once. 
* Look here ! I leave poor old Chanticleer to 
you ; you will be very fond of him, won't 
you, for my sake ? and don't foiget to give 
the poor old boy his bread and milk in the 
morning — he will miss it so, if he doesn't 
get it ; and now he has so few teeth, he 
likes it better than anything else. You will 
promise me not to forget it, Flora ? ' 

* Yes, Georgie,' sobbed the Kttle girl ; and 
then Juliet drew her away into an adjoining 
room, and took her on her lap, and let her 
sob and cry upon her shoulder till she was 
fairly worn out. 

By three o'clock the two yoxmg men had 
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arrived. A faint flush came into Georgie's 
face when she was told that they had 
come. 

' Papa,' she said, tm^ning to her father, 
*I want to see Wattie by himself — quite 
alone, with no one else in the room. May I ? 
do you mind ? ' 

And so they all left the room, and 
Wattie went in alone. 

What passed between them during those 
solemn parting moments no one ever knew ; 
no sound came from within the room to the 
ears of those who stood waiting outside the 
door ; but, after about a quarter of an hour, 
Wattie came out, and rushed past them 
blinded with tears- — out at the open hall door, 
away down the slopes of the garden, there to 
work away the first anguish of his sorrow by 
himself. 

And presently the Squire went out after 
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him. He found him lying prone at the 
foot of a tree, stretched along the damp 
grass. 

* Wattie — my dear boy, my poor boy, do 

get up ! ' 

The young man looked up with dim 
eyes, and a dazed white face ; but when he 
saw that it was the Squire, he got up. 

' Can you ever forgive me ? ' said the old 
man, in a broken voice. ' It was I who made 
her ride the mare, though you had written 
to warn her against her. She didn't want to 
ride her, but I made her ; it was my cursed 
obstinacy — and now I have killed her— I 
have killed my cliild ! ' 

' Don't say that, sir ! ' said Wattie, passing 
his arm within the old man's ; ' it is God's 
doing ; no one was to blame ; she was so 
good — too good to hve ! ' 

' Oh, my boy, how I wish I had let you 
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be engaged to her — ^perhaps this might never 
have happened,' cried the Squire. 

* We cannot tell,' answered Wattie, 
gravely ; ' at all events, such self-reproaches 
can avail nothing now. Come, sir, you look 
so ill and tired, take one turn down the 
garden with me— the fresh air will do you 
good — and tell me as we go how it all hap- 
pened, for you forget that I know nothing 
beyond what the telegram has told me, and 
then we will go back to her.' 

So the old man leant upon his arm, and 
told him all the pitiful story over again — 
everything from the beginning, all about 
Georgie's patience and goodness, and all 
about his own stubbornness and harshness 
to her. He poured out his whole heart to 
him, and the recital did him good. 

When the two entered the house again 
they stopped short with one accord, and 
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grasped each other's hands ere they went 
back into the sick-room. Everything Tvas 
forgiven between them ; and fix)m that hour, 
to his dying day. Squire Travers loved 
Wattie Elhson as his own son. 

And after that they none of them left 
her room any more mitil the end. Towards 
four o'clock Georgie became very much 
weaker, and it soon grew evident to those 
around her that Mrs. Travers and Mary, who 
had a long cross journey, and could not 
possibly reacli Sotheme before six o'clock, 
would not arrive in time to see her alive. 

Dr. Eamsden came again for the second 
time that day, and suggested what he could 
to make her more comfortable, and to lessen 
her discomfort ; for she did not suffer pain, 
only uneasiness ; and then he was obliged 
to leave, promising to call again later. 

It was Juliet with gentle hands who 
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smoothed the pillows of the dying girl, and 
moistened her parched lips and bathed her 
hot head with cooling scents. JuKet had, 
like many impetuous restless women, an 
inborn genius for nursing the sick. Her 
step was soft but swift ; her hand gentle but 
firm ; and her eye quick ai^d ready to see 
what was wanted. Georgie often glanced 
up at her gratefully, as, imweariedly patient, 
she bent over her to minister to the hundred 
little requirements of a sick-bed. 

After a long silence, broken only by the 
whispers of those around her, Georgie sud- 
denly spoke in a strong clear voice. 
. 'Juhet!' 

' Yes, darUng ? ' 

'I want you to promise me to marry 
Cis ; it would be such a comfort to poor 
papa. I think it would almost make up to 
him for losing me. Give me your hand, Cls, 
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and yours, Juliet ; there, now say you will 
try and love him. I think I shall rest easier 
in my grave if you will say you will — it 
would be such a gleam of happiness by-and- 
by for poor papa r 

What could Juliet do ? 

Georgie had taken their hands — hers 
and her brother's, and had joined them to- 
gether between her own little white ones. 
The one thought, poor child, in her weakened, 
bewildered brain, half dulled already by 
illness and approaching death, was that 
something should be done to comfort her 
father after she was gone. 

How could JuUet over that death-bed 
speak of her own love-troubles — ^troubles that, 
in the awful excitement of the last twenty- 
four hours, seemed to have faded away into 
absolute insignificance ! How could she vex 
that dying girl with doubts and perplexities ! 
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What should she do ? 

Cis was gazing at her across the bed 
mth big bhie eyes, haggard with weeping 
and misery, and yet full of love and yearning 
to herself; and Georgie was saying over 
again, with the gentle impatience of those 
who are very ill, 

' Come, Juhet, you will promise to marry 
him— won't you ? ' 

And Juhet, driven to speak, and imable 
to speak as she ought to have done, whis- 
pered, 

' Yes, Georgie dear, I will promise.' 

The dying girl raised the two hands she 
held to her hps, whilst a faint gleam of 
pleasure stole over her pale face. 

Then she called her father to her. 

He half raised her up, and she rested 
her head upon his shoidder. 

' Juhet wlQ marry Cis, papa,' she said. 
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' and that will be a great comfort to you ; 
now I shall die happier I ' 

After that she never spoke again. 

In a little while she passed into that 
strange borderland of unconsciousness in 
which so many spend their last hours on 
earth. 

Most awful, most solemn time of my- 
stery, when the soul, whilst struggUng to be 
free, hovers between earth and heaven, and 
the spirit, darkened and obscured, lingers still 
in the body it has already partially left. 

Quite motionless were the watchers 
around her : her father supporting her head 
against his shoulder, her lover with his hand 
fast locked in hers, kneeling on the side of 
her ; Uttle Flora, trefhbHng and shivering 
Avith fright, close held in her brother's arms ; 
and Juhet standing with bowed head at the 
foot of the bed. • 
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And old Chanticleer was by her side, 
watching her sUently with the rest. 

And so, surrounded by those who had 
loved her in life, softly and painlessly 
Georgie Travers's gentle spirit passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A WINDY WALK. 



Cheistmas had come and gone — Christmas, 
the saddest day in all the year for all those 
who have suffered and lost — sad therefore to 
three-fourths of the population of the Chris- 
tian world ; for how many in every land are 
those who sorrow ! 

January was nearly over, the crocuses 
and snowdrops were cropping up thickly in 
bright compact rows in the Sotheme flower- 
borders, and down below in the valley the 
green grass had already grown up over 
Georgie Travers's grave. 

Juliet Blair was wandering alone about 
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the garden walks, with a sad, wearied face. 
Ever since that death-bed scene she had 
been perplexed l?y the one absorbing 
memoty of that promise which had been 
wrung so unwillingly from her by her dead 
friend. 

Waa not a promise to a dying person the 
most solemn and binding of any promise 
that can be given ? Would not the breach 
of such a promise be a dire and mortal sin, 
provoking the wrath of heaven to fall in 
curses on the faithless promiser ? 

Was she in very truth bound to marry 
Cecil Travers ? 

She asked herself these questions over 
and over again a hundred times a day. 

Nothing had been said to her by either 
CSs or his father upon the subject ; but she 
knew well that they had not forgotten it, 
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and she felt instinctively that they were but 
waiting for her to speak of it. 

Juliet was very lonely in these days. 
Not one word had she received from that 
far distajit lover who had left her, as she 
thought, so cruelly and so heartlessly. 
Through Mr. Bruce she had, indeed, heard 
that he had arrived safely in India, and that 
he was well ; but there had come no word 
to her from him. Through all these weary 
weeks she had pined and sickened to hear 
from him, and nothing came to her day after 
day, but the same dead, cold silence. 

The conviction was forced upon her that 
he had treated her shamefully — that he had 
trifled with her — amusing himself by win- 
ning her heart, only to fling it back to her 
with scorn and mockery ; . and that now he 
had utterly forgotten her ! 

She had neither home-life nor home-love 
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to fill up the great emptiness of her heart; 
and JuKet was one who could not live 
without love. 

Her stepmother she absolutely disliked, 
and she had not a relation in the world with 
whom she was even on intimate terms, 
whilst poor Georgie, the one friend whom 
she had been fond of, and who had brought 
afiection and sympathy into her hfe, had 
been taken from her by a sudden and awful 
death. 

JuUet wondered vaguely why she had 
not been killed instead of her friend. 
Georgie's death had brought sorrow to so 
many, utter desolation to her old father, and 
scarcely less to her young lover ; whereas if 
she, JuUet, had died in her place, who would 
have sorrowed for her, who would even have 
missed her ? 

How dreary and empty her hfe was! 

VOL. II. H 
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She looked at what might be her lot if she 
chose, with a husband who would assuredly 
love her, and whose family were prepared to 
welcome her with open arms. Such a mar- 
riage would be better, she thought, than this 
utter loneliness ; and since the one man die 
cared for loved her not, why not marry Cb 
as well as any other ! 

At this point of her reflections, Mrs. 
Blair came across the garden to join her. 

'How much longer are you going to 
smother yourself up in that horrid crape ? ' 
were her first words, pointing to her step- 
daughter's sable garments. 

' Till Easter, probably,' answered Juliet, 
coldly. 

Mrs. Blair lifted her hands and eyes. 
' My dearest Juliet ! really, I think you over- 
strain your expression of feeling ; it is not 
as if the poor thing had been any relation, 
you know ! ' 
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' I have told you before,' said Juliet, im- 
patiently, 'that I shall wear, mourning for 
dear Georgie as if she had been my sister ! ' 

' Your sister ! ahem ! my dear, that will 
be great encouragement for somebody we 
know, won't it ? ' said the widow, slyly. 

•^ Juhet, with reddened cheeks, was silent 
for a moment, and then with one of those 
sudden impulses, to which she so often gave 
way, she said — 

'You may as well know, Mrs. Blair, that 
I shall very probably marry Cecil Travers, 
so pray don't torment me any further about 
him.' 

' My darUng girl ! ' cried her stepmother. 
' How charmed, how dehghted I am ! pray 
let me congratulate you ; and are you really 
engaged ? ' 

'No, I am not engaged!' said Juhet 
withdrawing herself from the encircling arms 

H 2 
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which her stepmother had rapturously flung 
around her. ' I am not engaged, so please 
don't mention it to anyone, but I beHeve I 
shall be shortly, and I don't wish to speak 
about it again.' 

Here Higgs appeared on the lawn with a 
note for his mistress. 

It was from Wattie, who was staying at 
Broadley, and ran thus : — 

* My dear Miss Blair, — It would be very 
kind of you if you would come over and see 
the Squire soon ; he frets after you sadly, and 
sometimes I hardly know what to do with 
him, he is so utterly broken down that it is 
quite distressing to see him.' Cecil has a 
delicacy in asking you to come over, so I 
^^entured to write to you on my own respon- 
sibihty. 

' Yours very sincerely, 

'Walter Ellison.' 
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' I shall drive over to Broadley this after- 
noon,' said Juliet, as she shut up this note and 
put it in her pocket, and after luncheon she 
started. 

Things were indeed altered at Broadley 
House since poor Georgie's death. 

To begin with, the Squire had given up 
the hounds ; they had been taken by a sport- 
ing Colonel, a new comer who had lately 
rented a place a few miles off. Everyone 
had entreated Mr. Travers to resign them 
only for the season, and not to give them up 
altogether. Even his wife could see how 
utterly lost and at sea he would be without 
this hitherto all-absorbing occupation of his 
life. But the old man was obstinate — no, no, 
he said he should never be fit to be a master 
again — ^by and by, another year perhaps, he 
would potter out after the hounds on his old 
bay horse Sunbeam just when the meets 
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came handy, but as to keeping the hounds 
again ! no that he should never do ! besides, 
he added pitifully, how could he, with no one 
to write his letters or help him with the 
work ? 

So he sat all day long in his study doing 
nothing, stooping forward with bent head and 
clasped hands in his chair, and looking as if 
ten years had gone over his head in as many 
weeks. 

Flora often sat on the floor by his side, 
leaning against him with her story-book and 
Chanticleer's head on her lap, but though he 
liked to have her there and sometimes put his 
hand down to stroke her fair curls, she was 
too young to talk or to be much of a com- 
panion to him. 

Cis was staying at liome, but though kind 
and gentle in his manner to his son, the 
Squire had no comfort in his society. 



-^ 
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Wattle Ellison seemed the only one who 
could in any way rouse or interest him. 
When Wattie came down for a couple of 
nights, as he did almost every week, the 
Squire would take his arm and allow himself 
to be tempted out of doors round the garden 
and sometimes into the stable ; and to Wattie 
he would talk as he could to no one else. 

For hours together these two, to whom 
the dead girl was a Kving link of unfailing 
interest, would talk of her to each otlier, 
recalling her words and her doings and all 
her sweet unselfishness. 

No one save Wattie, the Squire felt, had 
ever appreciated his dead darhng ; her mother 
had snapped and scolded at her all her life ; 
was- it likely that she could sorrow for her 
properly now that she was gone ? Cis had 
been too much of a milksop, and Mary too 
cold and selfish to understand her. Flora 
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alone, of all her sisters, had been devoted to 
her — but the Squire felt that Georgie had 
been more his child than any of his other 
children, and he was very jealous of her 
memory ; he would never even mention her 
name to any of the others save only to 
Wattie, who had loved her and understood 
her, and who sorrowed for her intensely even 
as he did himself. 

When Juliet went over to Broadley that 
afternoon, Mrs. Travers met her in the door- 
way. 

' It is very good of you to come over to 
such a .dull house,' said she with that sort of 
sham self-depreciation which is so irritating 
because so unanswerable. * I am sure there 
is little enough in this house of sorrow to 
amuse you.' 

' Dear Mrs. Travers, as if I wanted 
amusement ! ' said Juliet a little indignantly. 
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' Well, my dear, everything is changed 
here for us all, and poor Mary feels* the 
dreadful depression very trying to her spirits. 
You have come to see the Squire ? ah, dear 
me ! it is sad to see him ; and my dear Cis is 
quite unable to rouse him at all. I hope, 
Juliet, you will say something to give him 
and us all a little hope and pleasure ! ' she 
added wishfully, for she, too, was anxious 
that her son should make this briUiant match 
with the rich Miss Blair. 

When Juliet went into the study, and 
when she saw how the old man's face lighted 
up at her entrance, she felt quite a pang of 
self-reproach to think how seldom she had 
come over of late. 

' Why, Juliet ! this is kind of you— come 
sit down here, my dear, by the fire and warm 
yourself. Is it cold out ? ' 
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'Eather. I think it is inclined to be 
frosty/ 

' You don't say so I ' he exclaimed with 
a momentary eagerness, adding, however, im- 
mediately with a sigh, ' not that it matters to 
me much now ! ' 

JuUet took the chair that he drew for- 
ward for her and began talking to him of 
everything she could think]of to interest and 
amuse him, just as one talks to a child, ob- 
serving pitifully the while how tottering and 
aged he had become, and how drawn and 
white his once hale and robust face had 
grown. 

Then Wattie came in for a httle while 
and joined in the talk, and after he had gone 
JuUet asked suddenly, with something like a 
blush, 

' And where is Cis ? ' 

'Do you want him?' said the Squire 
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eagerly. ' Dear Juliet, do you want to see 
him ? ' And Juliet answered, ' Yes I do, indeed.' 
The Squire turned round to Flora, who was 
crouched up on the floor by the window with 
her arms round Chanticleer's neck, and told 
her to go and find her brother. 

The child obeyed, and left the room, the 
old hound following close at her heels as he 
used to at Georgie's. 

' The dog is almost as fond of her,' said 
the Squire brokenly, looking after her and 
alluding for the first time to his dead daughter. 

* Yes, and she is growing so like dear 
Georgie : have you not noticed it? I think 
Flora will be a comfort to you some day, 
dear Mr. Travers.' 

The old man shook his head. 

' She is a good child — a good child — ^but 
she will never be like the other,' he'answered, 
and then Cis came in. 
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* I have sent my carriage home, Cis,' said 
Juliet, as she shook hands with him ; * will you 
walk with me ? ' 

' Juliet ! do you mean it, really ? ' cried 
Cis, flushing with pleasure. 

* Yes, I do really,' she answered smiling, 
and she shook hands with the Squire, and 
they both went out together. 

For some minutes they went on side by 
side in silence. The fresh breeze blew 
briskly in their faces as they walked quickly 
along, so that Cis found it difficult to keep 
his hat on and was rather thankful that his 
companion did not speak to him. When how- 
ever they turned out of the open park into 
the more sheltered lane, and Juliet still kept 
silence, Cis found that it was incumbent upon 
him to speak. 

' Do you ever think of what poor Georgie 
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said to us before she died, Juliet ? ' he asked 
timidly. 

' I am always thinking about it, Cis,' 
answered Juliet in her clear steady voice. 

' And what do you think of doing ? ' he 
asked nervously. 

' What should you wish me to do ? * said 
Juhet, smiling at him kindly. 

' Do you mean to say ? Oh, Juliet, do you 
mean to say you will marry me ? ' cried Cis 
excitedly, catching hold of both her hands 
and forcing her to stand still, whilst his hat, 
left unsecured, took the opportunity of 
blowing off. Juliet laughed, it was so 
like the old awkward Cis of boyish days. 

'Yes, Cis, that is if you will listen first to 
what I have to say — ^let us walk on, it is too 
cold to stand still. Cis, before I promise you 
anything, I want you to know the truth. The 
truth is, that, though I am certainly fond of 
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you, I do not love you as a woman ought to 
love her husband, and I am afraid I never 
shall. The reason is,' she added, lowering her 
voice, * the reason of it is that everything in 
my heart that I have had to give has been 
already given away.' 

* Juliet ! who to ? ' fiiltered Cis. 

* Ah, never mind that,' she answered 
smihng. ' I am not bound to tell you that. 
Never mind who it was ; he is never likely to 
cross my path or you^s again, and I don't 
know why I need be ashamed to say it to 
you ; but the truth is that my affection was 
misplaced, for it was never returned. Well, 
Cis, I am leading a profitless and aimless life, 
I have no domestic ties, and no one to love 
me.' 

* Oh, JuUet ! ' 

* Hush, don't interrupt me, it is quite 
true. T have great need of someone who 
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will be good to me — and when I know how 
anxious you are to marry me, and what a 
great deal of comfort I should give to your 
poor father by doing so, and above all how 
I have already promised our darling Georgie 
on her death-bed that I would be your wife, 
I cannot help thinking that by giving in to the 
earnest wishes of you all, I shall at all events 
be doing some good to somebody instead of 
wasting my Ufe in selfish and profitless re- 
pinings. Cis, if you will be content to have 
me after this fashion, I will be vour wife/ 

And then Cis called her by every fondest, 
proudest name, and swore to her a dozen 
times that he cared not how she came to him 
so long as she would come, that he would 
spend his life in trying to prove his gratitude 
to her — ^that he had love enough for both, 
and that he would never expect or exact of 
her more than she chose to freely give him. 
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* I don't quite know how we shall get 
on together/ she said rather dubiously when 
Cis had come to an end of his rhapsodies, 
* I am afraid we are not very well suited to 
each other; but at all events we can try it.* 

It was not a very ecstatic speech for a 
young lady to make to the man she was just 
engaged to, certainly ; but Cis was not hurt, 
he was too intensely delighted at being en- 
gaged to her at aU, to think much of the 
manner in which she had bound herself to 
him. 

He was at this moment occupied in debat- 
ing within himself whether it was or was not 
possible for him to venture to kiss her in the 
open high road along which they were pro- 
gressing, but Juhet, who possibly suspected 
his intention, cut short these ambitious hopes. 

' Now, Cis, go back to your father and tell 
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him the good news. I can walk home very 
well from here/ 

' May I not walk to the door with you ? ' 
said her lover, in dismay at so abrupt a dis- 
missal. 

' No, not to-day/ shq answered, smiling 
and holding out her hand to him : and he 
could not do otherwise than leave her. 

Juliet walked on alone, a tall dark 
figure in the gathering twilight. 

' If he had not left me, I should never 
have done it ! ' she said to herself bitterly 
ten minutes after she had parted with her 
affianced husband. 

And before a week was over. Miss Blair 
was regretting her engagement to Cecil 
Travers intensely, and hopelessly, and she 
would have gladly given up ten years of 
her life to have been able to undo the work 
of that afternoon's walk. 

VOL. II. I 
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But in a week it was too late. In a week 
every man, woman, and child in her native 
county knew of it. She had received the 
congratulations of half the neighbourhood — 
and worst, most unbreakable chain of all, she 
had knelt by the Squire's arm-chair, and had 
been blessed and thanked in broken trembling 
words for her goodness in bringing back a 
gleam of pleasure and sunshine into his deso- 
late and darkened life. 

That was what bound her to Cis more 
securely 'than all her promises to him. And 
to tell the truth, that was the one grain of 
pleasure and satisfaction she derived from 
her engagement. 

Everything else about it revolted and 
horrified her. She seemed to see plainly, now 
that the little gush of emotion and self- 
sacrifice which had been upon her that day 
had worn off. She knew how utterly unhappy 
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such a marriage must be for her. How 
uncongenial poor Cis was to her in every 
way, and, worst of all, how vain it was to 
hope that her heart would ever belong, in 
the faintest degree, to anyone but to Hugh 
Fleming. 

But the thought of old Squire Traverses 
delight, and of the pleasure which Cecil's 
family generally displayed at the news of 
his engagement, did, in some measure, 
reconcile her to it. She tried to persuade 
herself, and, indeed, she did honestly 
beUeve, that she was doing a good and un- 
selfish action, and that a [^blessing would 
therefore rest upon her for it. 

And she had one hope left. 

As soon as she was engaged, she wrote 
to tell Mr. Bruce, and requested him to 
write and inform Colonel Fleming of the 

1 2 
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fact, in order to ask for his formal consent 
to her marriage. 

She had a wild, unreasonable hope, that 
he would come home and save her from her 
fate — ^that he would never allow her to be 
taken utterly away from him, never suffer 
her to go without a* struggle to retain her. 

She little knew Hugh Fleming ! 

Two months passed away, and his 
answer came, in a note to Mr. Bruce, which 
that gentleman forwarded to her. 

' My dear Mr. Bruce, — ^I am very glad to 
hear such good news about Miss Blair — ^pray 
give her my very hearty congratulations and 
my sincere good wishes for her happiness. As 
to my consent, that, you know, is merely a 
matter of form, as we have talked over this 
subject before, and you know that I quite ap- 
proved of Mr. Travers as a suitable husband 
for my ward. 
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' Please send me all necessary papers to 
sign with your instructions. You are very 
kind to wish me to be present at the 
wedding, but that is, I fear, impossible. I 
should hke to hear when the day is fixed. 
' With kind remembrances to all, 
' Yours faithfully, 

'Hugh Fleming.' 
That was all. 

That evening, when Cis came over to 
dinner, Juliet told him that she would keep 
him in suspense no longer, for that she 
would marry him in the month of May. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A WEDDING IN MAT. 



There was one person to whom the news 
of Cecil Travers' engagement came as a 
great shock, and that was Gretchen Euden- 
bach. 

It was in a letter from Wattie that 
Gretchen first heard of it, for Cecil ' himself 
was too full of his new happiness to give a 
thought to the poor little music-teacher in 
Pimlico. 

When Gretchen had finished reading 
Wattie EUison's letter, she laid her head 
down upon the table-cloth all among her 
poor little breakfast array, her cup of weak 
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tea, and her untempting-looking bread and 
butter, and cried bitterly. 

In the middle of these tears, in came 
Miss Hnkin. 

Miss Pinkin wore a black front and a 
tulle cap, decorated with small hlac bows 
and tied under her chin with white gauze 
ribbons, and she was enveloped in a silk shawl 
of an old-fashioned pattern and colour, very 
tightly drawn around her spare figure. 
She had a thin, angular face, and was 
altogether an austere-looking woman. 

' Mercy me ! ' exclaimed this ancient 
virgin,, lifting up both hands in .amazement 
at the discovery of Gretchen in her woe ; 
*what on earth are you crying your eyes 
out for ? ' 

Gretchen wiped her eyes, but made no 
answer. 

* I know very well what you are crying 
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Ibr/ continued Miss Finkin, glancing 
severely at the open letter on the table, 
^ you are crying about a piece of news that 
ought to give you a great deal of pleasure 
if you had a well-regulated mind. I, too, 
have had a letter from Miss Augusta 
Ellison, my old pupil, and she tells me that 
Mr. Cecil Travers is engaged to be married 
to Miss Blair, of Sotheme. You ought to 
be very much pleased, you foolish girl, 
instead of crying hke a water-spout, and 
laying your head down in your bread and 
b]LXtter plate, which isn't cleanly.' 

Gretchen, at this well-merited reproach, 
hfted up her head and pushed the bread 
and butter to a safe distance. 

' Because a young gentleman, far above 
you in station, has been kind to you when 
you were ill and homeless, you have been 
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SO silly as to allow your thoughts to dwell 
upon him in an indecorous manner.' 

' You should not say that, Miss Pinkin/ 
* But I must say so, Gretchen. When 
you were put under my charge, I deter- 
mined to do my duty by you as if you 
were a young relative of my own. I must 
tell you that it is indecorous for a female to 
think of the other sex at all. I have never 
done iso myself,' added Miss Pinkin, 
virtuously, drawing herself up with 
conscious pride. 'Throughout my life I 
have made it a rule to myself to avoid 
rather than to seek the other sex — and look 
at me.' 

Gretchen did look at her, and mentally 
reflected that possibly ' the other sex ' had 
also found it more prudent to avoid than 
to seek that hard-featured visage. ' Look at 
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me/ she continued, ' honoured, respected, 
and esteemed by all gentlemen ; you would 
wish to be so, too, at my age, would you 
not, Gretchen ? ' 

' I should wish to be loved, too,' said the 
girl, in a low voice. * ' 

* Hush, hush,* my dear ! I am shocked 
at you ! ' cried Miss Pinkin, throwing up 
her hands, ' a girl should never mention 
such a word in connection with gentlemen. 
Come, dry your eyes, and be thankful that 
it was only I who found you with such 
improper tears in them. What would people 
think to find you weeping over Mr. Cecil 
Travers' engagement? Why, it would be 
shocking ! ' 

' I am not ashamed of loving him,* said 
Gretchen, with scarlet cheeks ; ' he is the 
only person in the world who has ever 
shown me any kindness, but for him I 
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should have starved and died. K I did not 
love him, I should be a monster of 
ingratitude. But [you make a mistake, 
Miss Knkin, in, thin k ing that I have lifted 
my eyes above my station. I have never 
dared to do so. I was crying because if 
he marries, I shall hardly ever see him, but 
I am very glad to hear good news about 
him, and I hope he will be very happy.' 
The last words were spoken, for all her 
braverj', with a little choke in them, as 
Gr etch en prepared herself to put on her 
bonnet and to go out on her daily rounds. 
And Miss Pinkin, although she thought her 
words most strange and forward, and turned 
up her eyes in wonder at what on earth the 
young women of the present day were coming 
to, yet felt a pang of pity as she watched 
the girl pass out, patiently and humbly, 
carrying her roll of muac under her arm. 
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with her sad white face bent downwards, 
and her eyes still swollen with tears. 

Late that night, when her work was all 
over, and long after Miss Pinkin overhead 
was snoring the sonorous snores of the 
just, Gretchen Eudenbach sat up by the 
light of her one candle, writing to the man 
whom she was not ashamed to own that she 
loved. 

A laborious letter, much pondered over, 
and all written in fine, delicate, German- 
looking characters — the only foreign things 
about her were her name and her hand- 
writing — a letter in which she invoked 
every good gift in heaven and earth upon 
her benefactor, and prayed that the good 
God would bless him and make him 
happy, as he deserved to be ; and then she 
told him that she would never forget him, 
however so many years she might live, but 
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always remember him morning and evening 
in her prayers ; she told him that she knew 
the woman he loved must be good and 
beautiful, and it made her (Gretchen) glad 
to think how happy and proud of his love 
his chosen bride must be ; and, lastly, she 
told him that if ever he was sad or sorry, 
or in trouble, if he would come to her, he 
would always find in her a devoted and 
faithful friend, who would, at any time, give 
her life to serve him and to comfort him. 

Poor little high-flown letter ! Yet with 
truth and earnestness bjreathing out from 
every line ! It was written with so many 
prayers and tears, and with such simple devo- 
tion of a love that only asked to spend itself 
and expected nothing in return I 

And Cecil Travers read it with a smile, 
thought first he would show it to Juliet, and 
then, with a better feeling, decided not to 
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show it to .anyone, but tore it to pieces and 
threw it into the fire, and then — ^forgot to 
answer it ! 

Meanwhile, the preparations for Juliet's 
wedding went] on apace. As it would be 
only six months after poor Georgie's death, 
it was, of course, to be a very quiet affair, 
but still it was impossible on an estate like 
Sotherne, to prevent a certain amount of 
feasting a^jid rejoicing among the tenantry 
and labourers. A dinner to all classes in 
tents on the lawn, and a tenants' ball and 
fireworks in the evening, were unavoidable 
on such an occasion; and although Juliet 
herself would not be there, she had, 
nevertheless, aU the settling and arranging 
to do beforehand. 

And her trousseau was also, of course, 
in progress. Here she found an in- 
valuable ally in her stepmother, who 
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was quite ia her element, and who was 
allowed to order silks, satins, and laces to 
her heart's content. 

Time went on, Juliet was too busy to 
be unhappy. She was too thorough a 
woman not to, take an interest in the 
hundred-and-one details of her wedding 
preparations. She wrote her orders to 
tradesmen, her letters to friends, her lists 
of guests — everything, in short, that was 
necessary to be done — ^with a sort of dazed 
bewildered feeling of unreahty running 
through it all. It was as if she were doing 
it for someone else, and not. for herself. A 
sort of stagnation was in her heart : she 
was not happy, neither was she unhappy ; 
she was simply very busy, too busy to 
think, and even had she had the time, there 
was throughout a dumb stupor in her mind, 
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as if all her feeling, thinking powers were 
extinct. 

This lasted till four days before her 
wedding, and then an event happened 
which taught her painfully that her capacity 
for suffering was ajs keen as ever. 

A box arrived for her. It was no 
uncommon event, for presents from ac- 
quaintances came to her every day now. 
But when Higgs brought in this particular 
box, Juliet knew almost before she looked 
at the travel-stained direction that it came 
from India. 

* Take it up to my room and unfasten 
it, Higgs,' she said, calmly, to the man, 
whilst, all the time, her heart beat pain- 
fully. 

In a few minutes she went upstairs and 
locked her door. The box, with its lid off^ 
was in the middle of the room. She knelt 
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down in front of it ; at the very top lay 
a note, addressed to her in a large well- 
known handwriting. The envelope, simply 
directed to ' Miss Blair,' and without stamp 
or post-mark, seemed to bring him very 
near to her. It was as if his hand had 
only just laid it there. With a miserable 
hopelessness she opened it and read : — 

* My dear Juliet, — I send you a few trifles 
that I have chosen for you with great care, 
remembering the things you used to admire. 
Perhaps, when this reaches you, you will 
be JuUet Blair no longer. May every 
blessing, and every joy that heaven and 
earth can give, be yours. In all pro- 
babiUty I shall never meet you again, 
and I daresay I shall not trouble you with 
many letters. But I shall often think of 
you, dear child, oftener, perhaps, than you 
would imagine it possible. 

VOL. II. K 
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*You have been a little harsh to me, 
Juhet. I will not blame or reproach you. 
You were, probably, full of your new 
happiness. It was not intentional, I know : 
you forgot. But, oh, child, you might have 
written me (nu line — ^the coldest would 
have been less cold than your silence. 

' Yours always, 

*HuGH Fleming.' 

The letter dropped from her fingers. 

What did he mean ? How could she 
have written to him who had never written 
to her ? In what had she been harsh to 
him? 

Harsh ! and to Am, her love, her 
heart's darling! How could such a thing 
have been possible ? 

With set white hps, and lines of painful 
bewilderment on her forehead, she knelt, 
staring blankly in front of her. 
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Dimly, vaguely, there dawned upon her 
the possibility of the existence of some 
horrible misunderstanding between them. 
He had not forgotten her, he still thought 
of her with affection, and yet he accused 
her of forgetting, and he reproached her ! 
— ^for what ? 

Was it possible, that in spite of his 
silence, his coldness, his desertion of her, 
that he loved her even now ! 

But of what avail — was it not too late ? 
With a low cry of despair, she biu-ied her 
face in her hands. Of what use were all 
her vague hopes and speculations, now that 
it was too late ? 

Presently she roused herself to look at 
the contents of the box. One after another 
she drew out richly chased gold and silver 
ornaments, gorgeous coloured cashmeres, 
heavy with embroidery, and rare specimens 
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of old oriental china, all were lovely and 
in excellent taste — things, as he had said, 
that he knew she would like. Yet Juliet 
turned away from the glittering array with 
positive disgust. The spicy odour of the 
sandal-wood shavings in which they had 
been packed, and which is so peculiarly 
Indian, made her turn sick and faint. 

Why had he sent them ? Why had he 
written? Believing herself forgotten and 
scorned, she had been able to reconcile 
herself almost cheerfully to the life that was 
before her. But how was she to bear it, if 
by some dreadful incomprehensible mistake, 
she was to discover that he loved her after 
all? 

And again she puzzled and pondered 
until her head ached with her thoughts, 
wondering what it was he meant, why he 
reproached her with silence and with 
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harshness ; to what did he aUude ? And 
she could in no way understand or answer 
these questions to herself. 

There is an old superstition of which, 
probably, on this occasion, both Bride and 
Bridegroom were unaware, that a marriage 
in the ' Virgins' month,' the month of May, 
is unlucky. 

And certainly, the weather, to begin 
with, appeared anxious to carry out the 
old saying. 

The 20th of May, Juliet Blair's wedding 
day, was ushered in with a fine cheerless 
drizzle, which by nine o'clock had settled 
down into a steady downpour. 

Nevertheless, at as early an hoiu: as five 
in the morning, a small person, cloaked and 
bonneted, and bearing a waterproof, an 
umbrella, and a small hand-bag, containing 
a parcel of roughly cut sandwiches, and 
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some gingerbread nuts, came creeping 
cautiously down the staircase of a certain 
house in Piralico. 

At an angle of the stairs a door 
suddenly flew open, and an awful appari- 
tion—Miss Pinkin in her night-gown with a 
frilled nightcap and minus the black front, 
stood in a threatening attitude on the 
landing. 

' Merciful heavens ! what on earth are 
you doing ? Where, in the name of common 
sense, are you going at five o'clock in the 
morning, disturbing honest folk in their 
beds ? Have you lost your wits, Gretchen 
Eudenbach ? ' 

^ I am going out,' answered that damsel 
humbly, yet with a sort of doggedness 
which quiet-mannered people often evince. 

' Going out ! at five o'clock ! are you 
going to climb the lamp-posts to put out 
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the gas-lights, pray ? ' which sneering dis- 
play of ignorance concerning the habits of 
the London lamp-lighter caused Miss 
Eudenbach to smile. 

'No, I am going to spend the day in 
the country, Miss Pinkin ; don't keep me 
standing here, I shall lose my train.' 

' Where are you going, may I ask ? ' 
and every Mil on Miss Pinkin's night-cap 
seemed to stand erect with outraged virtue. 

' To see a friend,' answered the girl, 
defiantly. 

' Humpli ! ' snorted Miss Pinkin, ' you'll 
come to harm, Gretchen, as sure as my 
name is Sarah Anne Pinkin. I wash my 
hands of you. A friend indeed! As if I 
didn't know where you are going ! Go 
your own way, you'll come to harm, mark 
my words ! ' And shaking a warning finger 
at her refractory lodger, Miss Pinkin 
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flounced back into the privacy of her bed- 
room. 

Gretchen crept out alone into the de- 
serted streets — to find a cheerless, leaden sky, 
that harmonised well with the girl's own 
sad thoughts, and wet muddy pavements 
through which her ill-made boots splashed 
laboriously as she plodded along them. 
At so early an hour neither cabs nor 
omnibuses were stirring, and Gretchen had 
come out prepared to walk to the station. 
Her way lay across Hyde Park. The path was 
wet and sloppy ; the wind drove the fine grey 
drizzle straight into her fece, and blew her 
shabby little black bonnet half oJSf her head, 
and she had a difficulty in keeping up her 
umbrella. As she struggled painfully along, a 
solitary figure coming from the opposite di- 
rection passed her half-way in the middle of 
the Park. 
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Passed, and then looked back at her, and 
with a start recognised her. 

'You! Gretchen?' 

' Yes, it is I,' said Gretchen, shrinking a 
little aside as David Anderson's honest but 
rough face peered down under her umbrella. 

' But where on earth are you going at 
this horn: ? ' 

* I am going to the station to catch an 
early train — please don't stop me. I have 
no time to lose,' she- answered irritably and 
hurrying on, but David Anderson kept pace 
beside her. 

' I cannot let you walk alone, I will go 
with you,' he said, gently taking her bag out 
of her hand, and steadying the fluttering 
umbrella over her head with his stronger 
hand. 

* Where are you going to ? ' 

' I am going into the country to spend 
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the day : if I were to ask you so many ques- 
tions you would not like it — pray where are 
you going, and where do you come from? ' 

David Anderson, who, truth to tell, was 
coming home in the early morning from a 
very late and very riotous party at the lodg- 
ings of a friend, a late member of the now 
dispersed ' Melodious Minstrels ' society, 
found the questions somewhat difficult to 
answer and walked along by her side in 
snubbed silence. 

How Gretchen hated this enforced com- 
panionship. There was a time when she had 
been almost fond of David Anderson, but of 
late she had learnt to regard him with aver- 
sion and disgust, she looked at him through 
Cecil Travers' eyes — she remembered that 
Cis had called him underbred, a snob and a 
boor, and that he had made her promise that 
she would never be so foolish as to throw 
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herself away upon a man so thoroughly in- 
ferior to herself. 

On arriving at the Great Western Ter- 
minus Gretchen insisted upon taking her 
ticket herself, whilst she sent David away to 
secure a place for her in a second-class car- 
riage. She did not want him to know where 
she was bound. 

Poor David lingered ruefully by the car- 
riage door till the train went off, hoping in 
vain for some kind word of thanks that would 
repay him for his wet walk ; but Gretchen 
only gave him a careless nod as she was 
carried off, and the great rough fellow turned 
away with a deep sigh, and something very 
like tears in his eyes. 

It was the old story of cross purposes 
everywhere. 

Elinor is madly in love with Charles, who 
does not even know it, but is sighing out his 
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soul for Lady Blanche, who is as far above 
his reach as the moon, and who moreover 
nourishes a secret affection for young Dandy 
in the Guards, whilst that young gentleman, 
cruelly careless of the girl he might have for 
the asking, is passionately and hopelessly 
smitten with pretty Mrs. Lowndes, who has 
four children and a prosy husband, and who 
snubs young Dandy heartlessly, being her- 
self bent upon the fascination of someone 
else ; and so on — the wrong man is for ever 

pairing off with the wrong woman, till one 
is tempted to look upon the whole well-worn 
subject of love and its delights as the creation 
of a few high-flown and ignorant poetical 

gentlemen, and to ask, if it be indeed true 

that ' marriages are made in heaven,' why it 

is that, being confessedly for the most part 

such utter failures, the unconscious victims of 

these unsuccessful an'angements above are 
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Dot allowed a readjustment of matters on 
earth? 

What a game of Puss in the corner we 
should have to be sure ! 

'Can you tell me the way to Sotheme 
Church, please ? ' asks Gretchen of the porter 
as she is landed shivering in the rain on the 
little wayside station platform, and the train 
that has brought her disappears slowly in the 
distance. 

' Straight on. Miss ' — ^when does anyone 
give one any other direction to find one's 
way than that inevitable ' straight on/ 

' Straight on as far as you can see, and 
you'll come to the church — ^it will be wet 
walking for you. Miss,' added the man, soft- 
ened perhaps by the pretty gentle face and 
the big sad blue eyes. 

The road of course was anything but 
* straight,' it wound about like a serpent be- 
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tween its wet green hedges, and there were 
innumerable cross-roads intersecting it in 
every direction, so that Gretchen had to ask 
several times, and had some diflGlculty in 
finding her way. 

Eventually however, after about two 
miles' walk along the sloppiest and wettest of 
coimtry lanes, she arrived at the village and 
the church. 

Even at this early hour, it was but nine 
o'clock, it was evident that some unusual 
event was about to happen. The place was 
all astir, several triuipphant arches of green- 
ery had been erected across the road, and 
the village carpenters were still at work 
tying up the last branch of lilac, and tin- 
tacking securely the last breadth of bunting. 
Flags were flying from the public-houses and 
principal houses in the village, whilst the inha- 
bitants in their Sunday clothes stood about in 
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groups talking eagerly and excitedly of the 
coming festivities. The church d9ors were 
wide open, and Gretchen entered unmolested, 
and took up her position in a sheltered nook 
close to the door behind a stone pillar. 

Some women were laying red cloth down 
the aisle, and presently with a little commo- 
tion the Vicar's bustling little wife came in 
with a big basket of flowers on her arm, 
with which she proceeded to decorate the 
altar. 

Gretchen watched her with greedy eyes. 
What would she not have given to help her ! 
she had a half thought of going forward to 
ofier her assistance, but shyness and prudence 
kept her back. 

As Mrs. Dawsoa passed down the church 
again she glanced sharply at the girl sitting 
alone half-concealed behind the pillar. She 
knew every woman and girl in the parish of 
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Sotherne and in most of the parishes round, 
and Gretchen's face was strange to her; 
besides, she evidently belonged to a better 
class than any of the farmers' daughters 
about. Gretchen blushed deeply as she felt 
herself the object of such close scrutiny ; and 
as she noticed the blush on the pretty delicate 
features, and the downcast blue eyes, and the 
bent, smooth brown head, with its poor but 
perfectly lady-like covering, something of the 
real 'State of the case flashed through the 
mind of the clergyman's wife. 

' Come down from town by the first train 
to see Cis Travers married ! ' was her mental 
reflection. ' Well, men are wretches, but 
I did think Cis Travers was too soft for that 
kind of thing ; he is not half good enough 
for JuUet in any way, and now it appears 
he has not even been devoted to her ! It all 
comes of his father's letting him be knocking 
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about London so long by himself, it's a shock- 
ing bad thing for boys/ with a rapid thought 
of her own stalwart sons. ' I shall be careful 
not to let Tom and CharUe be tiurned out in 
London with nothing to do ; poor girl,' added 
the Vicar's wife to herself, pityingly as she 
trudged rapidly down the churchyard path to 
the vicarage gate. ' She looked modest and 
gentle enough — I dare say he has made her 
unhappy — the wretch ! Well, I don't think 
I shall say anything about it to the Vicar, he 
would be wanting to come out and reclaim 
her before breakfast, and that would make us 
all late, and besides he would be sure to call 
her *' brazen woman," or " daughter of sin," 
or some horrible coarse name to her face, and 
that would do more harm than good ; good 
men are so hard on women ! and they never 
have any discrimination to distinguish be- 
tween the vicious and the unfortunate. No 
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I will i*iy nothing about it — besides I really 
know nothing ; it is only my own suspicions. 
So saying, good little Mrs. Dawson, who like 
many — alas not most — Christian women had 
all a woman's tenderness towards a sorrowing 
fellow-woman from whatever source her 
sorrows might come, shook off her wet cloak 
and stamped her muddy little toes in the 
vicarage porch and went in to pour out her 
husband's tea, with never a word to that ex- 
cellent but somewhat s6vere divine about the 
little strange girl who sat shivering in the 
church hard by, and who seemed to Mrs. 
Dawson's eyes to be the living impersona- 
tion of Cis Travers's London wickednesses, 
wickednesses of which you and I, my 
reader, know him to be guiltless. 

I am not going to describe Juliet Blair's 
wedding. Weddings are but dismal things 
at best, and if anyone has a. partiality for 
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reading detailed accounts of them, of the 
demeanour and aspect of the ' blushing bride/ 
of the elaborate costumes of herself, her 
bridesmaids, and her friends' presents on the 
interesting occasion, they have but to study 
the last 'Court Journal,' where such scenes are 
weekly set. forth in far better language, and 
with far more knowledge of the subject, than 
I should be at all likely to display. Juliet 
Blair's wedding was exactly like anyone 
else's; there was the same fluttering in of 
well-dressed wedding guests bustling back- 
wards and forwards and out of the pews to ex- 
change whispered greetings with each other, 
the same gathering of prettily dressed and 
moderately good-looking bridesmaids ^t the 
bottom of the church. The same awkward 
interval of suspense whilst the bride was 
anxiously awaited, during which Cis stood 
first on one leg then on the other, and 
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gnawed nervously at the end of his straw- 
coloured kid gloves in the same helpless- 
Iboking way that every bridegroom invariably 
does, suggesting irresistibly the idea that but 
for the best man — ^in this case a very yoimg 
Oxford friend — he must inevitably turn and 
flee. The best man, with a big button-hole 
flower, looks jaunty and self-important, as if 
Ihe success of the whole ceremony depended 
mainly upon his exertions, although a passing 
thought of the speech which he will have to 
make by-and-bye sends an occasional cold 
shudder down his back. Then the bride 
comes in on Sir George Ellison's arm, for as 
she has no near relative, he, as an old friend 
of her father's, is to give her away ; and there 
is the same scuffle of everybody getting into 
their places that always happens, and the 
ceremony proceeds with the same sniffles and 
snuffles from that female portion of the 
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spectators who are invariably affected to tears 
without any known cause on such occasions. 
There is nothing at all peculiar or strik- 
ing in Juliet Blair's wedding ; but to Gretchen 
Eudenbach, craning forward and straining 
her eyes and ears to catch every sight and 
every sound, it was a wedding different from 

every other wedding. 

Presently the organ burst joyfully into 
the Wedding March, and the bride and 
bridegroom came down the aisle together. 
The school children flung flowers down before 
them as they came, and Gretchen pressed 
forward with the rest. Down at the bride- 
groom's feet there fell a little bunch of hlies 
of the valley, that only last night had been 
fastened together in Covent Garden market, 
and the next moment they were crushed, 
poor innocent -white blossoms, beneath his 
heeL 
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And looking at his wife's face, cold, im- 
passive, and almost despairing, Cis Travers, 
with a start, caught sight of a face beyond it, 
eager, yearning, wet with tears and quivering 
with emotion, and in that moment the young 
bridegroom felt vaguely which it was of these 
two women that loved him best. 

In another second Gretchen had shrunk 
back into her sheltering corner, and Cis was 
tucking his wife's white satin train into the 
carriage ; whilst she with her heart on the 
other side of the world was saying to herself, 

' It is too late now — ^too late. Oh Hugh ! 
Oh my darling, why did you ever leave me ! ' 
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FIVE YEABS AFTER. 



Five years after ! Oh blissful licence of the 
story-teller to whom it is allowed thus to 
make free with Father Time. 

Five years of weariness, of diilness, of 
disappointment ! what would not some of us 
give to be rid of five years with as many 
words ! 

Only think of it — five hot stufiy summers 
made unbearable perchance with toiUngs 
in close city rooms all day, and with harder 
toilings still in west end ball-rooms by 
night ; five biting winters of nipping frosts 
and Christmas bills, five backward springs of 
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drizzling rains and driving east winds ! Think 
of all the vexations, bodily and spiritual, that 
five years must inevitably bring to all of us, 
and then say whether you would not gladly 
shake them off your memory like a night's 
bad dream, and w^ake to begin afresh — 
whether you would not joyfully wipe off* 
old scores, old griefs, old sins, and with 
new hopes and new chances begin again; to 
write down the story of your life upon a 
blank and unsullied page ? 

Oh Eip Van Winkle, most blessed among 
men, how gladly would some of us follow 
your example, and outsleep — since we can 
scarcely majiage to outlive — the unloVeliness 
of some of the years of our lives ! 

Well, to the story-teller it is allowed to 
do this wonderful feat', to say that so many 
years out of the lives of those he has created 
shall be spirited away. Never mind how 
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many, be it five, fifteen, or fifty, he has but 
to say the word, and hey, presto ! it is done. 

So it is that I begin again with five years 
after ! 

Five years, during which my difierent 
characters have all been toiling painfully, 
through the dulnesses and disappointments 
of uneventful lives, through which I will 
not condemn you, my reader, to follow 
them. 

Now let us find them all out again, and 
see what changes these five years have 
worked in them. 

It is five years then — five years since 
Gretchen Eudenbach sat shivering in Sotherne 
parish chiurch to watch a bridal party pass 
in and out ; and to no one have these years 
brought greater changes than to the httle 
music-teacher. 

Gretchen is ' Mdlle. Eudenbach ' now, and 
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well known to the fashionable and musical 
world. She has left the httle house in Kmlico, 
and carrying Miss Pinkin with her as 
companion and chaperone, has migrated to a 
semi-detached villa in Victoria Villas, Notting 
Hill. 

It is highly improbable that Gretchen's 
musical talents, which were very considerable, 
and her industry, which was untiring, would 
alone have wrought this great improvement 
in her worldly prospects. 

Seldom indeed do talent and industry, if 
unaccompanied by luck and interest, lead to 
the summit of any professional tree. 

Gretchen's rise of fortune came about in 
this way. 

There was a certain Lady Caroline Skin- 
flint, who lived in Wilton Crescent, and who 
was an acknowledged leader of the fashion- 
able word. 
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Lady Caroline was a younger daughter 
of the late Duke of Belgravia, which suffi- 
ciently explains the undoubtedness of her posi- 
tion. In her unmarried days, being unattrac- 
tive in person and unpleasing in manner, she 
had been nobody in particular, for the maiden 
aunt even of a Duke is not accounted of 
great social importance, but when at the 
somewhat advanced age of thirty-eight, she 
escaped at length from the maternal thraldom 
of the Dowager Duchess, and took unto her- 
self her bosom's lord in the person of the 
Honourable Theophilus Skinflint, whose 
brains were even if possible smaller than his 
income, Lady Caroline straightway became 
a very important personage indeed. 

To be asked^ or not asked to Lady Caro- 
line's musical soirees, became almost a social 
test of respectabihty , whilst bland indeed were 
the smiles of the world vouchsafed to those 
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blessed few who were admitted into the 
sacred inner circle of her 'peixis diners or 
reunions intimes. 

Lady Caroline gave herself out as a 
patron of music, not that she in reality knew 
or cared much about it, but that as she 
would have told you it is always necessary 
to take up something — and so she took up 
music. 

In pursuance of these views, she gave 
annually four musical evening parties, into 
which she endeavoured and in a great 
measure succeeded to cram a very large 
number of persons into very moderate-sized 
rooms at the minimum of expenditure that 
was possible. 

It was after sending out some hundred 
or so of cards for one of these entertain- 
ments that Lady Caroline cast about to seek 
for the utmost amount of cheap musical 
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talent that she could lay hands upon where- 
with to entertain her invited guests. 

Happening one day to run up into the 
drawing-room of her latest protegee and 
bosom Mend pro tem., Mrs. Harrington 
Spotts, whose pedigree was short, but whose 
purse she found conveniently long, Lady Caro- 
hne discovered, not that lady herself but her 
little girl, and, what was more to the purpose, 
the httle girrs music-mistress, who was play- 
ing over a sonata of Beethoven to her pupil. 

Lady Caroline withdrew herself behind 

the portiere and listened, struck by the mas- 
terly touch of the performance. 

* Brava ! Brava ! ' she cried, clapping her 
hands, and coming forward into the room as 
the last chords sounded. 'You play very 
nicely, young lady — ^who are you ? ' 

' She is Miss Eudenbach, my music gover- 
ness/ answered the juvenile daughter of the 
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house of Harrington Spotts, whilst Gretchen 
rose blushing from the piano. 

* Eudenbach ? a German name, eh ? I 
am Lady Caroline Skinflint — don't be afraid, 
my dear,' this was added with reassuring 
condescension as though the mere sound of 
the patrician name were calculated to strike 
awe into the breast of a German music 
teacher ; but Gretchen, who, dreadful to re- 
late, had never heard of her Ladyship, was 
not particularly impressed either with awe 
or with admiration. 

* What do you charge for playing at 
musical parties ? ' continued the lady, rushing 
at once to the point. 

' I — I really don't know,' stammered 
Gretchen, for she had never done such a thing 
in her hfe. 

Lady Caroline was not blind to the chance 
thus presented to her. 
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' Ah I see,' she said, ' you have never 
played out — ah ! well, you are very young, 
and not of course by any means perfect in 
your art ; that is not to be expected, but you 
have a good touch, and your playing pleases 
me. I am a patron of music, and am going 
to have a musical party next week, on the 
14th ; if you like to come and play at it for 
me, it would be a very good opening for 
you, and will probably get you several new 
pupils.' 

'Your Ladyship is very kind — ^if you 
think I could play well enough,' murmured 
Gretchen gratefiilly and doubtfully. 

* Well, of course as you are not a regular 
professional you must not expect me to pay 
you anything — but I will recommend you to 
aU my friends, that is to say if you play 
to my satisfaqtion — and you will get yoiu: 
supper.' 
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So, for her supper Gretchen was engaged. 

* Eecollect, you are to play as often as I 
want you to play ; and let me have a list of 
the things you can do best by Monday at 
latest that I may get my'pjrogrammes printed/ 

And Lady Caroline went her way, and 
boasted to her friends and acquaintances 
of the wonderful young pianiste she had 
secured for the 14th. 'Quite a second 
Arabella Goddard, I assure you ! ' she said, 
*and with more feeling — she is considered 
the rising light in the musical world, quite 
young and a perfect genius ! ' 

So by the 14th everybody was talking 
about the new star whose performances they 
were to listen to in Wilton Crescent, and 
whom of course nobody had ever heard of 
before. 

Lady Caroline chuckled to herself with 
delight when she reflected upon the piece of 
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wonderful good fortune which had enabled 
her to discover this brilliant performer, and 
her own shrewdness in securing her services 
for nothing ! 

The evening arrived, and Gretchen, in her 
pearl grey merino, with the soft folds of a 
white mushn fichu up to her throat and a 
simple Httle white flower in her hair, looking 
more quaker-like and innocent than ever 
among all the bare shoulders and painted 
cheeks, and golden dyed hair of full-dressed 
Belgravia, and adding by her singularly 
modest appearance considerably to the effect 
she produced, sat down amid a dead silence 
to play her first piece. 

She was not at all nervous,^ and she 
played splendidly, quite surpassing even 
Lady Caroline's hopes of her ; she felt herself 
upon her mettle, and was conscious that most 
of her future success as a musician probably 
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depended upon how she acquitted herself on 
this occasion. 

The result was beyond her expectations. 
There was a perfect storm of applause as she 
finished, and many people crowded round 
the piano to be introduced to her. 

A great professional singer, whose kind- 
ness of heart is well known to be equal to 
her talent, and who was present ' as a friend,' 
which meant of course that she would pro- 
bably volunteer to sing something for her 
hostess later on in the evening, spoke most 
kindly to our little Gretchen, and was so 
taken by her gentleness atid simplicity that 
she became from that day forward one of 
her best and staunchest friends. 

In point of fact Gretchen's fortune was 
made. Engagements to play at evening par- 
ties, for which she soon learnt to charge five 
guineas, flowed in upon her from all quarters ; 
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pupils, no longer little girls in their first 
stages but grown up young ladies, came to 
her in greater numbers than she could well 
manage to teach, and by and by she raised 
her terms to a. guinea a lesson, and moved 
to her prettily furnished villa at Notting Hill, 
where her own friends came to visit her, and 
where Miss Pinkin no longer dared to snub 
her, or to prophesy evil of her. 

And the best of it all for Lady Caroline 
Skinflint was that, remembering to whom 
she owed her prosperity, Gretchen Eudenbach 
always played at the parties of her patroness 
upon the same terms upon which she had on 
the first occasion engaged her, that is to say 
for nothing — ^and her supper. 

It was evening. Gretchen had finished 
her modest repast, and leaving Miss Pinkin 
to lock up the wine, and to give sundry 
orders to a refractory housemaid, she had 

M 2 
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retired to her little flower-scented drawing- 
room. 

The room was nearly dark, the windows 
wide open, and the white mushn curtains 
fluttered in the evening breeze ; a bush of 
white lilac in the little suburban garden out- 
side, kept tapping against the panes, and 
filled the air with a delicious fresh scent. 
There was a flower-stand well filled in one 
comer, more flowers in vases on the mantel- 
piece, a general air of prettiness and com- 
fort over the whole room. Gretchen sat at 
the piano in the half light, and played over 
some passages of the sonata that hhe was 
going to perform at a musical party that 
evening. 

Some one came running up the steps of 
the house, opened the door, and unannounced 
stepped into the Uttle drawing-room. 

* Don't let me disturb you,' said Cis 
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Travers, just laying one hand for an instant 
on the musician's arm as he passed her, and 
then sinking down on to a sofe the other side 
of the piano. And Gretchen, with a Uttle 
nod. went on with her playing. 

Cis Travers has altered considerably 
since we last saw him on his wedding morn- 
ing. He has grown much older, and more 
manly-looking, and at the same time has lost 
the look of boyish frankness which was at 
that time a charm in his face, and which has 
been replaced by a peevish, discontented 
expression which is scarcely pleasant to be- 
hold. 

Gretchen played on to the end of her 
andante, whilst Cis lay with his feet on 
the sofa, and his hands thrown back behind 
his yellow head. When she had finished, 
she twisted herself round on the music-stool. 
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*Wliat have you come to me for this 
evening ? ' she asked, in her gentle voice. 

^ Oh, worried to death as usual ! My wife 
has gone to the opera — we had to dine at 
seven o'clock ; fancy that in June ! and it is 
twice a week at least that it happens. What is 
a man to do with himself, left all alone in an 
empty house at eight o'clock ? ' 

' Why don't you go with Mrs. Travers, 
then?' 

' I ? my dear little girl, you know I detest 
it ! The only music I like is yours, Gretchen,' 
he added, stretching out his hand to her, and 
probably in the half-hght Gretchen did not 
see it, for she made no responding move- 
ment. 

' Still,' she continued gently, ' it is a pity 
such a lovely woman as Mrs. Travers should 
always go out without her husband — alone 
or with other men.' 
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' Do not lecture me, Gretchen ; I came 
here to be consoled, and not scolded. I am 
so fortmiate in finding you at home too.' 

' I shaU not be able to stop long, I am 
afraid. I shall have to go and dress very soon. 
I am going out to a musical party ; is it nine 
o'clock yet ? ' 

' Twenty minutes to — ^there's lots of time ; 
don't be running away just yet— my life is 
very lonely, and it does me good to talk to 
you. Juliet has her friends and her parties, 
she does not care a farthing what becomes of 
me. She never did care in the least about 
me, never from the first,' added Cis with 
irritation. , 

Gretchen made no answer ; the fingers of 
her left hand ran lightly over the keys of the 
piano, and her lip quivered, unseen, in the 
darkening twilight. It was very sad to 
her to hear Cis talk like that. Although 
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she had always loved this man with all his 

weaknesses and follies, to which she was by 

« 
no means blind, it gave her no pleasure to 

hear that he was not happy, and that the love 

he had once felt for his beautiful wife was 

turned into bitterness and peevish discontent. 

Gretchen had one of those pure and un- 
selfish natures that loved goodness for its 
own sake. She would far rather have heard 
that Cis was perfectly happy in his domestic 
relations, than have to listen to all the 
miserable complaints which testified to such 
flattering confidence in herself. 

' Do you remember,' continued Cis pre- 
sently, * do you remember the old days when 
I used to meet you in Wigmore Street, and 
we walked together to Bloomsbury Square?' 

' I remember very well,' answered Gret- 
chen, to whom every one of those interviews 
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was as distinctly present as if they had 
happened only yesterday. 

* I think I was a fool in those days ! ' 
said Cis with a sigh. 'I imagined myself 
violently in love with a woman who has done 
nothing but scorn me all my life, and all the 
while there was an affectionate httle heart 
close by which I might have had for the 
asking, I believe — eh, Gretchen ? ' 

' What rubbish you are talking ! ' cried 
Gretchen, jumping up so hurriedly that she 
upset the music-stool, and shutting up the 
piano with a slam. It was a mercy that 
there was too little light to see how scarlet 
her cheeks had turned. 

Cis was accustomed to give way to these 
little flights of sentimentalism at times ; and 
Gretchen, who knew how little he had really 
cared about her in those ' old days,' of which 
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he was wont now to make so much, found 
such speeches particularly trying to bear. 

* I must go and dress,' she said, striking a 
match and lighting the candles, lest Cis should 
relapse into the ' twilight mood/ 

' Wait one minute. I have really some- 
thing to ask of you,' said Cis, sitting upright 
on the sofa. 

* Well, make haste,' said Gretchen in the 
most practical voice ; adding immediately, lest 
he should think her unkind, ' I shall be so 
glad to do anjrthing for you, as you know 
well.' 

* My wife is going to give a musical party 
— ^will you come and play at it ? ' said Cis. 

' Oh no, no ! ' cried Gretchen in sudden 
dismay,, while her blue eyes looked at him 
with a sort of horror ; for what woman can 
bear the though of meeting face to face that 
other more successful woman who fills the 
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place she has wished to occupy herself? ' I 
^cannot do that — ^pray don't ask me.' 

' Why not ? It is not I who ask you — she 
will. She was talking of whom she should get 
to perfonn at this party to-night at dinner, 
and someone recommended you, I think 
it was Lady Caroline Skinflint.' 

* Lady Caroline is a very kind friend to 
me, but do not ask me to go to your wife's 
house. I — ^I should not like it,' she said 
hesitatingly. 

' But I should hke it so much, Gretchen,' 
pleaded Cis, whose vanity, always a weak 
point with him, was flattered by her evident 
distress. ' Do go to please me.' 

' I will think it over, but I had much 
rather not. I do not see why you want me to 
go ; you can always come and see me here ; 
and now I must go — good-night.' She held 
out her hand to him for an instant, and left 
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him, and Cis sauntered down idly to his 
club. 

He was not exactly in love with Gretchen, 
but it pleased him to think that she was very 
fond of him. And just as in old times, from 
sheer idleness and insouciance, he had slipped 
into a sort of semi-sentimental flirtation with 
her, which had meant nothing but selfish self- 
indulgence tohimself , but which had brought 
a great deal of trouble to the girl whose friend 
he professed to be, so now he had let him- 
self slide with the stream into much the same 
position with her. To be the sport of fate, 
the victim of circumstances, was Cecil 
Travers's character in everything. He had 
good instincts, but he was too indolent to act 
up to them — he could be generous, and even 
energetic in fits and starts, but he had no 
strength, either moral or physical. He was 
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neither bad nor vicious ; he was simply utterly 
and deplorably weak. 

Gretchen, to whom fortunately five years, 
without robbing her of any of her gentle 
modesty, had nevertheless brought some 
knowledge of the world, without ever ceasing 
to love and honour the man who had 
done so much for her when she was poor 
and homeless, had nevertheless lost much 
of the admiration and almost adoration 
with which she had regarded him in old days. 
Her idol had stepped down somewhat from 
his pedestal, and Gretchen's heart, which was 
of that essentially feminine and gentle type 
which loves only the more because it pities 
and sees failings in that which it loves, felt 
no contempt for Cis, only a great yearning to 
make him happier and better. 

It was unspeakably painful to her that he 
should talk so openly even to herself about 
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the unhappiness of his married life, and the 
want of love between himself and his wife ; 
it was painful, it was even shocking to her, 
and yet it was passing sweet to think that 
he should turn for comfort to her in his 
troubles. 

For of course Gretchen took his part. Of 
course she felt anger and hatred towards the 
wife whose history she did not know, and 
whose proud beauty she had only once 
beheld. 

Women, even the best of them, are often 
cruelly severe towards each other; they are 
the hai:dest of censors, the most unjust of 
judges — for they condemn unheard. Gretchen 
heard vaguely, in the outskirts of that great 
world into which she herself went in such a 
humble manner, that Mrs. Travers was a 
woman of fashion, and was much admired 
and much sought after.; and she at once 
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formed her own conclusions. To her, Cecil's 
wife was a heartless coquette, given over to 
dissipation and wordhness and love of dress, 
who neglected her husband and made his 
home wretched in order to indulge freely in 
her own frivolous pursuits. 

To go to the house of this woman who 
had not only taken Cecil irretrievably away 
from her, but who did not value that which 
she had won, seemed a very dreadful ordeal 
to Gretchen. Nevertheless Cis had asked her 
to go — ^had said it would give him pleasure 
to hear her play at his house. To give Cis 
pleasure Gretchen would have gladly walked 
barefoot from Netting Hill to Grosvenor 
Street. So it came to pass that when Mrs. 
Travers in a little monogramed and perfumed 
note, presented her compliments to Mdlle. 
Kudenbach, and would be glad to know if 
she would be able to play for her on 
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Thursday, the 20th inst., and what were 
Mdlle. Eudenbach's terms, &c., — Gretchen 
in reply stated that she would be very happy 
to play at Mrs. Travers's evening party on 
the 20th, and begged to enclose her terms.. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



BENEATH A SMILING FACE.' 



Very seldom indeed, in these days, did the 
X old-fashioned iron gates at the end^ of the 
avenue at Sotherne Court open to receive 
their young mistress. 

Mrs. Travers would not live in the home 
of her childhood. Now and then she would 
come down for a couple of days, or stop there 
a night to break the journey to or from 
Scotland, but she could bear no permanent 
residence there. 

Sotherne Court was a haunted house to 
her — haunted by ghosts of the past, wliicli, 
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under the present circumstances of her life, it 
was simply impossible for her to face. 

Into the two months that Hugh Fleming 
had made Sotherne Court his home had been 
crowded enough of associations and memories 
to fill every nook and comer of the old 
house. 

There it was that he had stood as he had 
listened to her singing, in that chair he had 
been accustomed to sit in the evening, down 
that walk in the shrubbery it was that they 
had wandered together, under that tree they 
had sat together ; there was not a room in the 
house, or a path in the garden, where she 
could not conjure up his image. Before her - 
marriage she had loved these memories, but 
now they had become absolutely hateful to 
her. 

So the old house was left in undisturbed 
possession of Mrs. Blair and the servants. 
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This was a better state of things than 
Mrs. Blair had dared to hope for. Juliet had 
not been unkind to her stepmother, and Cis 
had always been favourably disposed towards 
her. As they did not intend to live at 
Sotherne themselves, there seemed no reason 
why Mrs. Blair should not continue to make 
it her home. So Mrs. Blair lived there on all 
the &t of the land. 

She asked her own friends, French ac- 
quaintances principally of her ante-nuptial 
days, to stay with her, greatly to old Higgs' 
disgust who was loud iri his grumbhngs against 
the ' dirty fiirrin French folk,' as he insisted on 
calling a perfectly unobjectionable Monsieur 
and Madame Gambert, who were frequent 
guests at Sotherne. 

Mrs. Blair played the country lady to 
these and other admiring friends, gave little 
dinner-parties for their entertainment, drove 
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them out to see the show places in the 
neighbourhood in the ancient landau, drawn 
by two remarkably fat and lazy old horses, 
and did the honours of Sotherne Court gene- 
rally as if the whole place belonged to her. 

Higgs hated Mrs. Blair and her friends ; 
the .new state of things was abhorrent to 
him, but like a brave man he stuck to his 
post manfully. As long as he had breath 
and life Higgs declared he would stay at 
Sotherne to serve his dear young mistress, 
and to prevent the old place from going to 
rack and ruin in the hands of a parcel of 
strangers. Higgs was a thorn in Mrs. Blair's 
side ; he was for ever doing things in direct 
opposition to her wishes. He often refused, 
respectfully but firmly, to obey her orders, 
stating that his duty to Mrs. Travers pre- 
ventid him from doing so. 

* Ver : sorry, ma'am, but my conscience 
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wouldn't allow me no peace if I were to give 
out that there old silver tea service,' was the 
sort of remark he was wont to make ; ' seeing 
that my mistress is away and I left in charge, 
as it were, of her property — anything to 
oblige you, marm, I am sure, but I must do 
my duty/i^5/.' 

And Mrs. Blair might entreat, or threaten, 
or storm, it was all of no avail. Higgs would 
jingle his keys as if to say ' Don't you wisli 
you may get it ! ' and go off* to his pantry 
chuckling over her discomfiture. 

Mrs. Blair would have given a great deal 
for Higgs to leave, and in pm'suance of that 
object she made herself as ungracious and 
unpleasant to him as she possibly could ; but 
unluckily Higgs saw through it, and was well 
determined not to give her that supreme 
triumph. 

* She thinks as how I'll 2:ive warning,' 
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said the old man to himself; * she won't find 
Ebenezer Higgs so easy to move. I'll stay- 
here till I drop sooner than go, if it's only to 
spite her. I ain't Iter servant, she can't give 
me the sack ! ' And so the only result of the 
feud between them was, that Higgs made 
himself more intensely disagreeable than 
ever ; and on hearing shortly after the dispute 
concerning the silver tea service, that Mrs. 
Blair expected some friends to stay with her 
for Christmas, he took the opportunity of de- 
claring that the dining-room grate was break- 
ing to pieces, and had the whole fireplace 
taken out and sent off to the ironmonger's to 
be renewed ; so that the company had to use 
the breakfast-room, and Mrs. Blair had to 
postpone a dinner-party which she had in- 
tended giving in honour of her guests. 

Of course all these things were very try- 
ing, but still on the whole Mrs. Blair was by 
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no means dissatisfied with her lot in life. 
Day after day she congratulated herself upon 
the successful termination of all her hopes 
and plans. How well everything had turned 
out, and how different everything would have 
been if she had not stopped that letter from 
Colonel Fleming ! Of coiu'se Juliet would 
never have married Cis — that odious guardian 
would have come back, and she herself would 
have been turned adrift upon the world TOth 
a very small income — whereas now every- 
thing had ended for the best. She had a com- 
fortable and luxurious home and plenty of 
servants, whom she neither kept nor paid, to 
wait upon her ; she had no expenses, and her 
position in the county as Mr. Blair's widow 
was everything that she could wish. And as 
to Juliet, she of course was perfectly happy — 
probably much happier than if she had been 
allowed to marry her Colonel ; no one would 
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ever know anything about tJiat letter now, 
and Mrs. Blair felt convinced that she had 
done right, perfectly right in suppressing it. 
After all, the results had justified the means. 
All's well that ends well ! 

Of her nearest neighbours and connec- 
tions, the Traverses of Broadley, Mrs. Blair 
saw but very little. Five years had not 
passed away without working sundry changes 
for them. 

Mary was married to a well-to-do Squire 
in the next county, and Flora had shot up 
into a tall thin wisp of a girl of sixteen, with 
a face like Georgie's, but with a promise of 
more beauty than had ever belonged to her 
dead sister. And between the Squire and 
the sad past Time had already begun to 
spread his cobweb veil. Slowly but surely 
Georgie's memory became, not forgotten — for 
when can a father ever forget his dead child — 
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but vaguer and more indistinct ; the bitter- 
ness went out of the recollection of her, and 
only the sweet savour of her goodness and 
gentleness left its halo a round her early grave. 

The home gap was slowly filling up again, 
as all such gaps do. God forbid that they 
should not. However wide the breach that 
is made, however hopeless the blank may be, 
the strangeness and the agony of it does in 
time wear off ; the wound may leave its scars, 
but the open sore heals up. 

Squire Travers was indeed no longer the 
same man he used to, be. He was more sub- 
dued and patient in manner, less irritable 
and less given to strong language ; but he no 
longer now gave way to fits of melancholy 
and depression. 

He had been very pleased at his son's 
marriage ; and that event had certainly been 
the first thing that had roused him from the 
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utter prostration that had followed upon his 
daughter's death. 

Then, although, as he had himself said, he 
would never again keep the hounds, yet, after 
two winters had passed away, the old hunt- 
ing instinct had awoke again, and when the 
third season came round he had found him- 
self quite unable to resist it. 

When he had stood looking out of the 
window one afternoon in November for some 
time, and then had suddenly turned round 
and said to his wife, ' I think I shall potter 
out on Sunbeam to-raorrow morning — ^I hear 
the hounds meet at Cosby Farm,' the speech 
had been hailed by Mrs. Travers as very 
fiTOod news indeed. After that he went out 
regularly far or near, a little shamefacedly at 
first, lest anyone should think him heartless 
to his daughter's memory, but by and by with 
all the old keenness and zest revived. 
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Besides Wattie had set his mind at ease : 
' She would have liked you to go out again 
I know,' he had said to him, and the Squire 
had silently pressed his hand. 

'It would have made her miserable to 
think you had given up hunting, and it 
does her no good, poor darling,' continued 
Wattie; 'and besides, you have Flora to 
think of.' 

Yes, there was Flora ; for her sake it was 
desirable that her father should go out with 
her instead of leaving her, as had lately hap- 
pened, to the care of the groom ; for Flora, 
like Georgie, ' had it in her,' and no consider- 
ation could stop her from slinking off after the 
hounds whenever they came within reason- 
able distance. 

There was one thing that the Squire could 
not be too particular about with his younger 
daughter, and that was in the matter of the 
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horses she rqcle. No half-broken, untried 
animal should ever carry a daughter of his 
again — every horse Flora mounted was well 
trained and broken in for a lady's riding, 
and warranted free from all sorts of vices. 
And the Squire gave long prices for them. 

Flora, who was quite as fearless and bold 
as her sister ever had been, sometimes re- 
sented this extra care that was taken of her ; 
but one look from Wattie ElHson was 
generally sufficient to make her silent and 
submissive. 

It was by no means an unhappy scene 
that was going on one mild winter's morning 
in the paddock at the back of the house. A 
number of hurdles had been set up at equal 
distances round the Held, and Flora, mounted 
on a splendid young thoroughbred horse 
which her father had just bought for her, 
was careering roimd, taking the hurdles one 
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after the other in a steeple-chase fashion, 
whilst her father and Wattie, Davis the 
groom, and poor old Chanticleer stood to- 
gether in a group in the centre. 

' Why, papa, you look like the showman 
at Astley's ! ' cried Flora, as with flushed 
cheeks she trotted up to them after her 
exploits. ' There you stand twisting about and 
flourishing your whip. I ought to have on 
pink skirts and spangles, and then we might 
get up a regular circus — fancy you jumping 
through a paper hoop, papa ! ' and Flora 
laughed merrily with all a younger child's 
sauciness and impudence. 

'You would look uncommonly well in 
spangles, I have no doubt, Flora,' said Wattie, 
patting her horse's neck and looking up 
admiringly at her ; upon which Flora made a 
pass at his hat with her whip, which of 
course she missed, and then shook her fist at 
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him with such a happy laugh, and looking ^ 
pretty the while, that, child as she was, there 
seemed to be some foundation for the county 
gossip, which reported that Wattie Ellison 
was only waiting till Flora should be eighteen 
to transfer openly to her the affection which 
he had formerly given to her sister. 

That this was the Squire's dearest wish 
cannot be denied. He was so devoted to 
Wattie that his poverty and small income 
were as nothing to him. He had calculated 
that he could give Flora enough to live on 
comfortably ; and to secure this once despised 
young man as his son-in-law was now one of 
his greatest hopes. 

So the Squire took to hunting again, and 
Flora became his constant companion. Her 
mother shook her head lugubriously, and 
prophesied all sorts of evil things, but in the 
long run she was too pleased to see her hus- 
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band more like his old self again to be very 
much disturbed, especially as Amy's educa- 
tion engrossed a good deal of her time ; and 
as that young lady showed no tendency 
whatever for hunting tastes, she was able to 
carry out all her theories about the training 
of young ladies in a satisfactory manner in 
the person of her youngest daughter. 

During the course of that same third 
winter, when the Squire took again to his 
hunting, an event happened which plunged 
the whole family into great grief for several 
days. This was the death of faithful old 
Chanticleer. 

One morning the old hound refused the 
bread and milk which Flora had never once 
forgotten to give him every day in obedience 
to Georgie's dying wishes, and presently he 
hobbled up to her, for he had become very 
lame and infirm, and, Ijring down on the 
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corner of lier dress, licked her hand once, and 
then turned over on his side and died without 
a struggle. 

It wa& as if the last link with Georgie 
had been cut away — the old dog had for 
her sake become a general favourite, and 
even Mrs. Travers was upset at his sudden 
.death. But after that, and save for that 
distressing incident, things altogether had 
fallen back into peaceful and happy grooves 
at Broadley House. 

And Juliet — how had it fared with 
JuHet diuring these first five years of her 
married life ? 

The first year after their wedding Mr. 
and Mrs. Travers spent in travelling abroad, 
and it was during these travels, and after she 
had been married more than three months, 
that Juhet at length found courage to write . 
to Colonel Fleming. 
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It was but a note, merely a few lines, 
thanking him for his wedding presents to her 
and expressing her admiration of them, and 
then with a trembling hand she added : — 

' You have accused me of harshness and 
coldness towards you, and of silence. Of the 
two fonner I am certainly guiltless ; and of 
the latter I cannot understand that y(yii 
should accuse me ' — words which, when he 
read them, puzzled and bewildered him 
beyond description. 

After their year abroad Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers came home, but not to Sotheme. 
They bought a large house in Upper Gros- 
venor Street and there established themselves. 

For her beauty, her wealth, and her talent 
Mrs. Travers soon gained a reputation in the 
London world. No one was so well dressed 
or rode such good horses ; no one drove such 
a perfect pair of ponies in the morning, or 
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reclined in such a well-appointed barouche in 
the afternoon. Her dinners were faultless, her 
evening parties, filled with the elite of London 
society, were invariable successes. She was 
courted, flattered, admired and sought after. 
She had everything that money and youth 
and beauty could give her ; and yet — and yet 
the woman was miserable. 

For to begin with, Juliet was daily dis- 
covering how true her own instincts had been 
when she had told Cis Travers long ago that 
they never could be happy together, that 
they were totally unsuited for each other, 
that her life and her mind were in no way 
similar to his, and that she and he must for 
ever go along different paths. 

Juliet began to realise that most painful 
of all positions for a wife, that her husband 
was inferior to herself; he was her inferior in 
everything, in mind, in refinement and in 
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character. She had known it long ago, all 
her hfe indeed — but she had not certainly 
understood until she was married to him, how 
irksome and how unbearable such a reversal 
of the fitness of things would be to her. 

She did not dislike her husband ; far from 
it. She was indeed fond of tim in a sort of 
way, but she derived no comfort or support 
to herself from his society. 

She was for ever bending down to his 
level, trying to enter into his thoughts and 
feelings, whilst he could not in the smallest 
degree sympathise with or understand hers. 

After a time Cis became dimly conscious 
that things were not as they should be be- 
tween them. He could not understand the 
cause of it, but he began vaguely to perceive 
the efiects, and with the natural weakness of 
his character, instead of making the b6st of 

2 
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the unalterable, he turned it into a perpetual 
subject of grumbling and complaint. 

He became fretful and peevish, and was 
for ever reproaching his wife with her cold- 
ness and want of affection, until Juliet one 
day, fairly exasperated, turned round upon 
him, and reminded him that she had told 
him before she married him that she did not 
love him, and that having chosen to take her 
without affection he had no right to reproach 
her for the want of it now. 

After that Cis let his wife pretty well alone, 
and took to going to Gretchen Eudenbach 
to pour out his troubles. Gretchen could 
understand him, he thought, with that fine 
vanity which always makes a man think him- 
self understood by the woman who loves 
and admires him, although probably she has 
fifty times less comprehension of his true 
character than the woman who has not affec- 
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tion enough for him to make her blind to 
hid faults. 

And Juliet went her own way. She 
had now but one object ic her Ufe — to 
forget. And if there is one thing more un- 
attainable than any other unattainable thing 
that is beyond our reach, it is that same gift 
of forgetfulness. Hard indeed it is to find 
where we may drain a draught of the waters 
of Lethe. 

The bitter thought of what might have 
been, in comparison to what is, is one that 

# 

it is almost impossible to shut entirely out of 
our minds. 

To a man, hard mental work does perhaps 
sometimes succeed in keeping at arm's length 
the ghosts of past joys and the tortures of un- 
avaihng regrets ; but a woman can seldom 
hope for such a safe and wholesome disciphne. 
To her no sort of work is open but the 
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unending toil of pleasure, and pleasure which 
cannot occupy the brain has no power what- 
ever to stifle recollection. 

It was in vain that Juliet Travers plimged 
into a whirl of dissipation which lasted day 
and night, and for which she had no natural 
taste. In vain that she filled up every wak- 
ing hour with engagement after engagement, 
that she surrounded herself with friends and 
acquaintances of the most frivolous type, who 
served, it is true, to amuse her, but who often 
disgusted her at the same time with their 
worldly shallowness. 

For a time indeed her thoughts might be 
distracted by what was going on around her ; 
but wherever she went and whatever she 
was doing, it was seldom that the image 
of Hugh Fleming was entirely out of her 
mind. 

She did her very best to stifle the ever 
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present thought of him ; every feeUng of 
honour and of duty urged her to do so, and 
yet the task became daily more and more 
impossible to her. 

I am conscious that my heroine does not 
come out well at this period of her life, but 
I am not placing her before you as a perfect 
character, but as a woman full of faults and 
failings, who was tempest-tossed on a stormy 
sea, and who was groping her way helplessly 
and not very successfully through the dark- 
ness. 

Juliet was no saint — she was very human 
indeed ; and at this time of her life her better 
instincts and nobler qualities were certainly 
somewhat obscured. 

She became very reckless, reckless of 
good and evil, and very bitter against her 
hfe. 

• Had there been anything in it to reconcile 
her to it, it might not have been so. 
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Had she had children, everything would 
probably have become different to her ; but 
she had no child, and daily her husband whom 
she had never loved drifted farther and 
farther away from her. No one was dear to 
her. Even the memory of her lost love, which 
had been so chillingly thrown back upon her, 
was so filled with bitter hmniliation and 
wounded pride, that it had no power to soften 
her. 

There is not perhaps a more dangerous 
and soul-degrading state of things than for 
a woman who has naturally a warm heart 
and quick impulsive feelings to be thus 
stranded, with every natural channel dried 
up wherein her affections should flow. 

Failing love, such a woman often seeks 
to fill up the blank with admiration and 
flattery, thus perverting all the best and 
highest feelings of her nature. 
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And feiKng love — the one thing she 
yearned for unavaiKngly — ^there was no lack 
of admiration and adulation for the beautifiil 
Mrs. Travers- 

She grasped at them eagerly, hungrily ; 
without these things, empty and unsatisfying 
as they were, she often felt that she should 
die. They served to drown her longings, 
and to keep at bay those other miserable 

y thoughts which were for ever assaiUng her. 

! Therefore it was that Mrs. Travers 

hurried restlessly from place to place — that 
as soon as Goodwood week had brought the 
London season to a close, she must needs go 
to Homburg or Baden for a month, then 
back again to spend the autumn months in 
large coimtry houses filled with the acquain- 
tances of the season, where London life was 
but repeated al fresco^ then generally to 
Paris for Christmas time, or down into 
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Leicestershire with her hunters for a couple of 
months' hunting until the time for the season 
came round again. 

In all these arrangements Cis for the 
most part acquiesced. Juliet always had the 
upper hand, and had moreover been so long 
accustomed to be absolute mistress, that it 
would have required a far stronger character 
than his to have dictated to her in these 
matters. 

Juliet did not drag him about unwill- 
ingly ; if he liked, he could come with her 
— ^if not, he might go elsewhere, wherever 
he liked ; it was quite immaterial to her — 
she had always plenty of friends to go with 
her. So it often happened that she was 
staying alone at this or that country house, 
whilst Cis, who neither hunted nor shot, and 
therefore found himself very much bored in 
the country, would be sauntering up and 
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down the King's Eoad at Brighton by him- 
self, or else living as a bachelor in Grosvenor 
Street, and spending the best part of his idle 
days in Gretchen Eudenbach's drawing-room. 
Often in a h'ouse-full of well-dressed and 
fashionable women, Juhet Travers would be 
the very hfe and soul of the party, the centre 
round which all the men staying in the house 
would gather. Often after an evening when, 
resplendent in costly jewels and rare laces, she 
has fascinated everybody by her beauty and 
by her conversation, her host and hostess 
would agree that no party was complete 
without so gifted and talented a guest ; the 
men would sing her praises long and loud 
in the smoking-room ; whilst the women, 
gathered in knots in each other's bedrooms, 
filled with all the spite and envy that small- 
minded women always feel to any one of 
their own sex who outshines them, would 

m ' 
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pick her mercilessly to pieces, or * damn with 
faint praise ' the woman they had possibly 
parted from a minute before with clinging 
kisses and soft- voiced murmurs of endearing 
words. 

And meanwhile the object of all this 
admiration and envy, with all her satins and 
diamonds flung aside, would be kneehng 
dishevelled by her bedside, shaken with 
convulsive sobs, and pressing to her lips with 
despairing moans a yellow faded note and a 
soiled and stiffened glove. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



AT HOME AGAIN. 



It is a breathlessly hot night in early June. 
The hour is midnight, the scene is the crush 
room of the Covent Garden opera-house. 

It is a popular night, the last strains of 
Gounod's ' Faust "^ have but lately died away ; 
behind the scenes, according to a well-known 
and time-hon9ured tradition, the injured 
but forgiven Marguerite, who has just been 
wafted up to heaven by ingenious machinery 
among blue muslin clouds, together with the 
too fascinating Faust and the scarlet tinted 
Mephistopheles, are all supposed to be 
sitting amicably together refreshing them- 
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selves with oysters and bottled stout, whilst 
in the front of the house the audience are 
crowding down the staircase and out into 
the entrance in search of their carriages. 
Not a very active search either. Now and 
then somebody's carriage is loudly pro- 
claimed to be ' stopping the way/ and one 
or two people rush frantically out in violent 
haste; but for the most part the well- 
dressed bright-coloured throng stands con- 
tentedly looking about, in no hurry to be 
gone, nodding at distant and unget-at-able 
acquaintances over each other's heads, or 
merely staring at each other curiously or 
admiringly as occasion may demand. 

Standing a good way back from the stair- 
case, and very much jammed in between a 
fat paterfamilias with his flock behind him 
and two pretty-looking well-dressed women 
who are chattering together in front of him, 
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stands a man who is evidently alone and 
almost a stranger to the scene in which he 
finds himself. 

He looks vaguely round upon the crowd, 
and sees not one familiar face, not one 
kindly smile, not one friendly nod. Yes, 
there a remembered face goes by, and stares 
blankly, unknowingly at him as he passes — 
he is forgotten ! 

' This is solitude — this is to be alone,' he 
mutters to himself with a half cynical smile ; 
' and people call this coming " home," ' he 
added, and the smile died away into a sigh. 

He is a striking-looking man, still in the 
prime of life, tall and upright, but with 
many hard lines which care as well as time 
have traced upon his bronzed and weather- 
beaten face. A certain superiority about 
the man, and a certain stamp of birth and 
breeding, cause the two women who are in 
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front of him to turn round more than once 
to glance up at him. 

' Who is that ? ' whispers one. 

' I don't know/ replies the other in the 
same tone ; ' he looks hke somebody, but I 
don't know that I ever saw hiili before.' 

And then they forget him, and go on 
with their chattering aloud. 

Suddenly a name spoken by one of them 
arrests the stranger's attention. 

* Don't you know who that is ? Why, 
that is the beautifiil Mrs. Travers, who is 
making such a sensation this season.' 

'Which— the dark one ? ' 

'Yes, the tall dark woman, with the 
diamonds and the black Spanish lace thrown 
over her head.' 

' How lovely she is ! ' 

'Yes, lovely enough. That little fair 
woman with her is Mrs Dalmaine, her 
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great friend. Don't you remember the 
scandal there was about her two seasons 
ago?' 

' Oh, perfectly ; you don't mean to say 
she is here still ! Why, there was to have 
been a divorce.' 

' Oh, it was all hushed up, and she goes 
about under Mrs. Travers' wing now, so I 
suppose she is all right.' 

' And is that Mrs. Travers' husband who 
is offering his arm ? ' 

' Lor' no, my dear ! the husband never 
shows. They say he is a muff, or a misan- 
thrope, or a savant, or something of that 
kind,' answered the other; 'at all events, 
he is never with his wife ; that good-looking 
fellow is Lord George Mannersley — he has 
been dancing attendance upon her all the 
season; she never goes anywhere without 
him. It is really quite dreadful the way 
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some married women go on ! If you and I 
were to do such things, my dear, everybody 
would cut us ; but just because she is rich 
and the fashion, nobody seems to think any- 
thing of it. They say Lord George is over 
head and ears in love with her, and gives her 
such splendid presents; isn't it shocking! 
Arid Mrs Eobertson told me the other day 
that she had it from Lady Walters, who is 
very intimate with her, that she knows for a 
fact — ^hush, it would never do to say it aloud, 
but ' and the rest of the communication 

was delivered in a whisper. It was probably 
something very spicy, for the two ladies gig- 
gled, and then shook their heads with a little 
sham horror over it, as if to say ' Very sad, 
but how delightful a bit of scandal is I and 
even if it does take away an innocent 
woman's character, what does it signify, so 
loner as it ajQfords us a little amusement ! ' 
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And Hugh Fleming, standing behind 
tiaem, an xmwilling listener, heard it aU. 

Heard it ; and then, following the direc- 
tion of then: eyes, saw her once again. 

She was standing a little way up the 
staircase, leaning somewhat languidly against 
the wall ; the woman who had been pointed 
out as Mrs. Dalmaine — a bright, Uvely little 
blonde, with a too straw-coloured chignon, 
and a suspicion of blacking about the eye- 
brows and eyelashes, stood chattering away 
merrily beside her, whilst in front of her, 
holding her fan, and fanning her at times 
with it, stood a remarkably handsome young 
man, with the deepest blue eyes, and the 
blackest of curly heads, and a long mous- 
tache. He was talking seemingly to Mrs. 
Dalmaine ; but his eyes were riveted on the 
lovely face of Mrs. Travers. She took but 

p 2 
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little part in the conversation ; every now 
and then she smiled, or put in a word or two, 
and at every instant she bowed her head 
gracefully to some one or other of her friends 
among the stream of people who passed 
along down the staircase. 

She looked tired and shghtly bored, and 
when *Mrs. Travers' carriage' was shouted 
from below, and her footman appeared at the 
doorway, she took Lord George Mannersley's 
arm with alacrity, as if glad to be off. 

Her name was so well known as a 
London beauty that not a few pressed for- 
ward to look at her as she passed out, and 
amongst them Colonel Fleming, too, pushed 
to the front rank. He stood close by the 
door through which she went out. He saw 
her sweet face, with all, and more than all, 
its well-remembered beauty, yet with a cer- 
tain gravity and a certain hardness in the 
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lines that were new to it; he had time to 
note the wistfiil, unsatisfied look in her dark 
eyes, and he heard her voice as she came 
past him. 

'Won't you come to my rooms to 
supper? Do,' Lord Geoige was saying to 
her entreatingly. * There is no reason why 
you should not. We have got Mrs. Dal- 
maine, and Castleton is sure to drop in to 
make a fourth. Don't be so cruel as to 
refuse.' 

' I am afraid I must,' she answered, flush- 
ing a little at his eagerness. 'I am very 
tired to-night ; I had rather go home.' 

And then she passed close by him. 
There was a flash of the diamonds in her hair 
and on her bosom; a whiff of the perfume 
from her bouquet ; her rich black satin dra- 
peries brushed against his feet as she went by 
— he could have put out his hand to hold her 
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back, she was so near — so near — ^and yet, 
alas ! so very far. 

Her carriage rolled away, and Hugh 
Fleming turned out alone into the crowded, 
squalid streets. 

It was thus that he had met her again — 
the woman who had been his dream and his 
ideal ever since he had left her ! The same, 
yet no longer the same — no longer the girl 
he remembered with the light of truth and 
candour in her eyes, with the best and high- 
est instincts of womanhood shining out in her 
ever-varying face, but a woman who already 
wore the mask of hardness and worldliness, 
whose eyes had grown cold and unloving ; 
whose laughter, as she passed by him, had 
sounded hollow and imreal. 

And worse even than this — ^she was a 
woman whose doings had become talked and 
gossiped about, whose bosom friend was said ^ 
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to be of dubious reputation ; whilst already 
the breath of scandal had coupled her own 
name with that of the worthless young profli- 
gate on whose arm he had seen her leaning. 

Bitter, most bitter, were Hugh Fleming's 
reflections as he paced slowly along towards 
his club and thought on these things. 

What had changed her ? What had hap- 
pened to her.^ Was this the result of the 
loveless marriage which he himself had urged 
upon her ? Or was there other and deeper 
mischief still going on ? 

Still pondering on these things, Hugh 
Fleming stood back for an instant at a cross- 
ing in Berkeley Square, as a brougham, drawn 
by a showy-looking pair of horses, dashed 
by him. 

It was Mrs. Travers' carriage. By the 
light of the lamps as it passed, he could see 
that Mrs. Dalmaine was no longer there ; she 
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had probably been dropped at her own house. 
There were only two people in the carriage 
— Mrs. Travers herself, and by her side Lord 
George Mannersley's handsome head bending 
forward and talking eagerly and animatedly 
to her. 

Colonel Fleming saw them both perfectly, 
and then the broughan dashed by, and left 
him standing alone in the darkness of the 
empty street. • 

And as he stood there, there raged at 
his heart one of the original savage instincts 
which education and civiUsation have no 
power to destroy in a man's breast — a fierce, 
murderous, maddening, jealousy. 

Women are supposed to have a monopoly 
of this same vice of jealousy ; but the 
jealousy of a woman — ^far easier aroused, it 
is true — ^finds its vent in small spite, and 
mahce, and back-biting. But for the good 
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Strong, unadulterated flavour of the passion, 
commend me to the jealousy, just and 
excusable, of a man towards that other man 
who seeks to injure the fair fame of the 
woman whom he loves. 

A man who is a prey to such a jealousy 
becomes, for the time, a savage or a wild 
beast. 

As Hugh Fleming stood there, looking 
after Juliet's departing brougham, he could 
gladly, eagerly, joyfully have strangled the. 
man who was sitting in it beside her. He 
would have blessed you or anyone else who 
would have given him the opportunity of 
trampling that dark clustering head in the 
mud of the gutter, and of quenching for ever 
the light in those deep blue eyes that, all 
unconscious of the murderous thoughts so 
near them, were feasting themselves on 
Juhet's beauty. 
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' And it was for this that I gave her up I 
My God, for this ! ' he muttered below his 
breath, as he strode on with all the fierce 
turmoil of bitter hatred surging within him. 

Mrs. Travers' house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street was a chef dPceuvre of good taste and 
luxury. No money had been stinted in its 

■ 

furnishing and decoration ; nothing had been 
spared tJiat could add either to the refine- 
ment or to the comfort of every room in the 
house. 

In Juhet Travers' drawing-room there 
were no masses of gilding, no heavy painted 
cornices, no crimson satin damask^ no blaze 
of colour and vulgarity ; no trace, in short, 
of the upholsterer's and the house-decora- ' 
tor's hand, to bewilder or oppress you with 
suffocating grandeur. 

Everywhere wns harmony and fitness ; 
sober colouring and fastidiousness of taste ; 
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rich dark draperies ; luxurious couches, valu- 
able pictures in Venetian frames mellowed 
by the glow of age, priceless old china, 
delicate Sevres or quaintest Bristol and 
Worcester, set out by careful hands upon 
dark shelves and brackets ; book-cases filled 
with every book that a lover of art or litera- 
ture could desire; the piano covered with 
the best and highest style of music ; whilst 
the reviews and magazines of the day found 
their places in a general and rather pleasant 
litter on the tables. 

Nothing indicates so well the character 
of a woman as the room in which she is ac- 
customed to Uve. Not all the emptiness of 
Juhet Travers' present mode of life, not all 
the frivolity of most of her daily associates, 
could wholly obliterate that refinement of 
taste, that keen appreciation of all that is 
beautiful and improving to the mind, which 
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a thoroughly well-educated woman, what- 
ever may be her surroundings, retains more 
or less throughout her life. 

Juhet's drawing-room in Grosvenor Street 
was like an essay on her own character — 
the good things were all there, but they 
were all left in disorder and confusion. 

She is sitting at the writing-table on the 
morning after the opera, her pen in her hand 
and a pile of invitation cards beside her, 
which Mrs. Dalmaine, at the comer of the 
table, is busy filling up, ticking the names 
off a long paper list as she does so, whilst 
Juliet leans back in her chair, and stares idly 
out of the window. 

* How lazy you are, Juliet ! ' says Mrs. 
Dalmaine, who, we may as well charitably 
remark m passant^ had never been anywhere 
near the precincts of the Divorce Court ; al- 
though, for a fast young woman with an old 
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husband, she had certainly done as many- 
foolish and imprudent things as had sufficed 
to give a certain colour to sundry slanderous 
and utterly untrue reports about her. * How 
lazy you are ! Here you are, sitting staring 
at nothing, like a love-sick damsel, whilst I 
am slaving away in your service ! Are the 
Blackwoods to be asked? What do you 
want a lot of old fogies filling up the rooms 
for ? When I give a musical crush, if ever I 
do, I won't have a single wom^n over fifty 
in the room. What is the good of them? 
They are not ornamental, and they take up 
just the room of two ordinary people — ^these 
old women do so run to fat ! ' 

* Nevertheless, I think I must ask the 
Blackwoods, Eosa ! ' said JuKet, with a smile ; 
* they are old friends of my father's, and it is 
often difficult to show civility to old-fashioned 
people.' 
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'Well, certainly it is doing them off 
cheap, so here goes their card. By the way, 
have you had an answer from your profes- 
sionals yet — ^that Miss Eudenbach ? ' 

'Yes, there is her note — she comes. I 
cannot think what made Cecil of all people 
recommend her! He seemed quite eager 
about my engaging her — he hates music, you 

know ! ' 

' Ah, my dear, you never can tell a 
man's motives ! ' answered Mrs. Dalmaine, 
with a knowing little nod, as she ran her pen 
through the Blackwoods' name on the list in 
front of her. * You should never enquire 
too closely into a husband's fancies — ^you 
never can tell what the quietest of them are 

up to ! * 

' Nonsense ! ' said Juliet, rather impa- 
tiently. ' Have you finished that lifit, Eosa ? 
Well, here is the next — the men/ 
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' AB, how delightful ! how I love men ! ' 
cried the Uttle woman, applying herself with 
diligence to study the paper presented to her. 
'Dear, delicious beings! not half of them 
will come, you know, Juliet ; they never do, 
even to your parties, and you get more than ^ 
most people. You will only get your own 
lovers — about a dozen or so.' 

* What rubbish you do talk ! I have no 
lovers, Eosa. I wish you would not say such 
things,' said Juliet, frowning a Uttle angrUy. 

* No ? Oh, I am sorry I used the word 
— ^what shall I call them — admirers — slaves 
— sweethearts? What do you call Lord 
George, for instance: a mixture of all three?' 

' I am sick of Lord George ! ' cried Juliet, 
impatiently jumping up from the table and 
scattering her writing things on to the floor. 

*And yet you would miss his attentions 
sorely if he withdrew them ; ' said Mrs. Dal- 
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maine, who was not wanting in shrewdness. 
* My dear girl, don't be absurd. We all know 
that you don't care a farthing for Lord George, 
but he is the best-looking man about town, 
and it gives you a prestige to be seen about 
with him, and all the women are dying with 
rage and envy of you. Believe me,' con- 
tinued Mrs. Dalmaine, looking up solemnly 
at her friend, and. speaking emphatically and 
slowly, as if she was laying down some grand 
moral maxim, * beHeve me, there is no finer 
position in life than that of a woman who 
has succeeded in exciting the envy and the 
hatred of nine out of every ten of the women 
of her acquaintance — ^it's the finest position, 
Juliet : think what a success among the men 
it implies.' 

JuUet could not help laughing. * What 
morals you have, Kosa ! and the best of it is, 
I really think you believe in what you say.* 
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* Why, of course I do ! ' answered Mrs. 
Dalmaine, opening her eyes. * Why should 
I not ? Haven't I gone through it all, and 
don't I know what horrors those hateful 
women who never have any admirers them- 
selves say of one, and haven't I got the whip 
hand of them all for ever? because I don't 
care one brass farthing what they say, and 
they know it. Don't you be a goose, Juliet ; 
you keep your Lord George — you will find 
him very usefiU.' 

*Well, .there he is I' said Juliet, as a 
hansom dashed up to the door ; ' so now I 
shall begin by making use of him to take 
you into the Park this morning. I really 
cannot go, and you must both come back to 
luncheon. How d'ye do, Lord George ? You 
and Mrs. Dalmaine must excuse my going 
out with you this morning, as I am so busy. 
Come back and lunch with me by-and-by, 
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and you will find me in an idle and gossiping 
mood ; just now I am up to my eyes in send- 
ing out invitations for my next musical/ 

Of course there was an outcry at the idea 
of Juliet's not going with them, but it ended, 
as such disputes always did, in Juliet's getting 
her own way ; and her two friends went out 
together, Mrs. Dalmaine nothing loth to 
parade her handsome cavalier in the Park, 
and Juhet was left alone. 

After they had been gone about twenty 
minutes, however, the bright sunshine and 
fresh breeze looked so tempting that she 
remembered some trifling thing she wanted 
at a shop in Audley Street, and put on her 
bonnet to walk round to it. 

Going downstairs she tapped at her hus- 
ban(J's study door, and receiving no answer 
looked in. Cis lay fiill length on the sofa 
fast asleep, with a novel open on his chest. 
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He opened his eyes as his wife came in, and 
began grumbling at being awakened. 

* How lazy you are, CSs ! ' said Juliet 
with scarce-concealed contempt, for her hus- 
band often spent his mornings thus. ' Get 
up, and put on your hat, and come out with 
me.' 

' What should I go out with you for ? 
You have got that horrid Dalmaine woman 
with you. She always laughs at me.* 

* Don't abuse my friends, please ! Besides^ 
she is not here now. I am going out for ten 
minutes by myself ; won't you come, Cis ? ' 
she added, in a conciliatory voice, laying her 
hand gently on his shoulder. 

But Cis shook her off impatiently. * You 
don't really want me — it is all sham; you 
don't c^re a farthing about me!* and he 
turned sulkily away fro m her. 

* You are enough to try the patience of a 

Q 2 
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sjaint, Cis!' said Juliet, stamping her foot; 
and ' she slammed the door angrily behind 
her, and went out alone. 

This was all the companionship she got 
out of her husband ! Fretful sulks- and re- 
proaches whenever she made the shghtest 
advances to him. Was it not better to go 
her own way, and to leave him completely 
alone ? Some impulse, she had not known 
what, had impelled her to turn to him . this 
morning ; perhaps it was Mrs. Dalmaine's 
worldly theories, or perhaps the frequent 
recurrence of those visits from Lord George 
Mannersley ; but something, some good feel- 
ing, some better instinct, had prompted her 
for once to seek out her husband, and this 
had been the result of it ! 

Sore at heart, wounded in her pride and 
in her best feehngs, Juliet walked along in 
the bright morning sunshine, feeling very 
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acutely what an utter mistake her whole life 
had been, how completely alone and unloved 
she was ! Unavailing regrets, hopeless 
memories, rose bitterly in her heart. Half 
unconsciously, vthe name of Hugh Fleming 
escaped from her heart, and found utterance 
on her lips ; and, as it did so, she turned the 
comer of the street — and met him face to 
face ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



PACE TO PACE. 



The fine morning, as Colonel Fleming had 
said to himself, had tempted him out from 
his hotel for a tmn in the Park. Possibly 
there was some other reason as well that 
attracted him there ; for, once among the 
gay crowd along the footpath by the side of 
the ride, he looked eagerly about him for 
one face which he longed to see again. 
Presently he took a chair, for he was not 
very strong or well in those days, and sat 
still to watch the crowd go by. 

He saw her not. With a great rehef, 
and yet with a strange pang of disappoint- 
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ment too, he caught sight of Lord George 
Mannersley's handsome face, and saw that 
the lady with him was not Juliet Travers. 
Then he looked for her among the riders ; 
but, though many fair dames and maidens 
on their sleek well-kept horses passed him, 
the woman he sought was not among them. 
With a sigh he rose and turned his back 
upon the crowd. Someone, a httle dried-up 
old gentleman who had been leaning forward 
over the railings, flew after him and inter- 
cepted his retreat. 

' My dear Colonel Fleming ! ' cried the 
little man, shaking both his hands in eager 
greeting, — 'when did you come home? I 
am so dehghted to meet you ; it is indeed 
pleasant to see an old friend again. You 
don't remember me eh ? — ^I don't think you 
quite remember me ? ' 

' Yes, indeed I do — ^it is General Chutney,' 
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said Hugh, and he responded to the httle 
man's greetings very cordially. 

*When did you come home? Leaye, 
I suppose ? ' 

' Sick leave, I am sorry to say. I have 

/ 

had a baddish bout of fever ; but I hope a 
few months at home will set me to rights/ 

'Ah that's bad. You know, after that 
fever at Futteyghur — ^I daresay you remem- 
ber how bad I was, and Mrs. Chutney 

quite knocked herself up ' 

'Yes, yes, I recollect it very well,' said 
Hugh quickly, in dread of one of the little 
general's long-winded stories. ' By the way^ 
how is Mrs. Chutney ? ' 
. * Thank you, she is well, my dear sir — 
in healthy I may say, quite well ; ' with 
rather a dubious emphasis, as if Ix) say that 
there were some points in which Mrs. 
Chutney could not be said to be well. 
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* Perhaps, colonel, you will look in upon 
her ; she would be very pleased, you know ; 
and if you would drop in and take pot-luck 
some day at dinner-time — just as you are, 
you know — ^we should both be very glad to 
see you and talk over old days.' 

* Thanks very much,' said Hugh, as he 
prepared to make his escape from his gar- 
rulous and hospitable friend; 'I will cer- 
tainly do myself the honour of calling upon 
Mrs. Chutney some day soon.* And then 
he went his way, smiHng to himself as he 
remembered how he had been inveigled into 
that visit to the fex recesses of westernmost 
Netting Hill on a previous occasion. 

It seemed only yesterday that General 
Chutney had met him in the East India Club, 
when he had come up from Sotherne, and 
coaxed him in almost the same words to 
call upon his wife. 
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But when Major-General Chutney had 
gone home and imparted to the wife of his 
bosom the details of that same ' pot-luck ' 
invitation, great was the wrath and indig- 
nation of that portly matron. For wh^t 
housewife, even the most talented, can 
abide that dreadful ^ dropping-in ' system, 
which men think so very simple a proceed- 
ing! 

'As if I could ask Colonel Fleming to 
sit down to hashed mutton or curried rabbit ! ' 
exoUimad Mrs. Chutney indignantly, when 
her lord faintly remarked that he had meant 
it for the best, and that he was sure that 
Colonel Fleming would be quite satisfied 
with a mutton-chop. 'Mutton-fiddlestick!' 
cried the lady with a toss of her head ; ' who 
ever heard of such rubbish ! No, of course, 
as you have been so foolish and improvident, 
I must keep myself prepared every day till 
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he comes with a suitable dinner — only don't 
complain, general, if the bills are high — ^it 
will be entirely your own fault, remember, if 
they are ! ' 

So for the next fortnight the Uttle general 
fared sumptuously every day, greatly to his 
own satisfaction ; but the expected guest 
never made his appearance. 

Meanwhile Hugh Fleming had made his 
way across the unfrequented comer of the 
Park — struck into Great Stanhope Street, 
and sauntered slowly up South Audley 
Street — and here it was that at a corner 
very suddenly he came face to face with 
Juhet Travers. 

They both stopped short, Juliet with 
a little exclamation of surprise ; and then 
she recovered herself the first, as women 
generally do — and held out her hand. 

' Colonel Fleming ! this is indeed a sur- 
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prise. I thought you were in India : how 
long have you been home? ' 

The forced coldness of her voice and 
manner, and her commonplace words galled 
him beyond expression. Hugh Fleming 
was not a man to make an uncalled-for dis- 
play of feeling; he answered her in the 
same tone — 

* I ca^me home only last week. Which 
way are you walking, Mrs. Travers ? Pray 
allow me to accompany you. I hope Cis is 
well ? ' 

* Quite well, thanks; he will be very 
pleased to see you again.' 

And then a somewhat awkward silence 
fell upon them both. 

Juliet rea^ched the shop to which she 
was bound, went in and made her purchase. 
Colonel Fleming standing beside her and 
holding her parasol whilst she did so ; and 
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then they turned back together in the direc- 
tion of Grosvenor Street. 

Juliet was somewhat pale, her lips were 
set hard together, and her eyes never strayed 
to her companion's face. A cold, stubborn 
pride was in her heart. All the yearning, 
all the longing, for his presence, which she 
had felt when she believed him on the other 
side of the world, had gone out of her, and 

§ 

had left only an angry indignation towards 
him. This was the man, she said fiercely to 
herself, to whom she had once humbled her 
pride to make an offer of herself and her 
love, and who had rejected and scorned her, 
and then left her with a cruel heartless 
silence to her fate ! 

'You hve almost entirely in Grosvenor 
Street now, I hear jfrom Mr. Bruce ? ' said 
CJolonel Fleming, breaking the silence. 

' Yes, almost entirely.' 
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'You don't often go down to dear old 
Sotheme ? ' he asked. 

'Very seldom. I am not very fond of 
Sotheme.' 

' Indeed ? You used to be very fond of 
it.' 

And Juliet answered hmiiedly, 'I am 
never well there — the air is too keen for me ;' 
and in order to change the subject she 
added, 'Are you home for long, Colonel 
Fleming?' 

' I hardly know ; it depends very much 
upon my health. 1 am home on sick 
leave.' 

And then Juhet looked up at him with a 
sudden pang. 

' You are ill ! ' she exclaimed felteringl ; . 
and for the first time he heard her voice 
with its natiu^al ring. ' How selfish of me 
not to have asked you before. Yes, you 
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look ill. What is the matter ? Have you had 

good advice ? ' 

' It is nothing now/ he answered, smiling 

at her with one of his old, half-tender smiles. 

' I have had a bad fever, but I am much 

better ; I dare say a few months at home 

will set me up again completely.' 

They had reached Grosvenor Street by 

this time. 

' You will come in and have some lunch 

and see Cis, won't you, Colonel Fleming ? * 
said Juliet, as she stopped at her own door. 

Hugh Fleming stood for a mcpnent half 
uncertain — ^he looked away down the street 
and then back again into the beautiful face 
he had loved so long and so often yearned to 
see, and could find no good reason why he 
should not go into her house, and a great 
many reasons why he should. He was on 
the point of accepting her invitation, when a 
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slight noise in the balcony above caused him 
to glance up. Lord George Mannersley had 
pushed aside the muslin draperies of the 
open window, and stepped out for a minute 
among the geranium and fiischia-pots to 
look down upon them. . 

Lord George Mannersley was evidently 
at home in Mrs. Travers' drawing-room ; he 
had probably an appointment to see her, and 
was waiting for her to come in. Colonel 
Fleming did not know that Mrs. Dalmaine 
was also ensconced upstairs. 

He lifted his hat very coolly to Mrs. 
Travers. ' Thank you, not to-day I think ; 
I shall hope to call upon you some day soon, 
when I may possibly be fortunate enough to 
find you disengaged ; ' and with a slight bow 
he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted his upward glance, 
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went into the house with a smile that was 
almost triumphant upon her face. 

There is not a woman bom, I beheve, 
who can resist the temptation of making the 
man she loves jealous. It is a dangerous 
game, but women have this much, if no 
more, in common with 'fools,' that they 
* dehght in playing with edged tools.' The 
man may adore her, be devoted to her, spend 
his life in her service, and she may know it 
perfectly — but if she can make him jealous, 
she wiU do it. Her power over him seems 
to her to be incomplete unless she can cause 
him some amount of pain — that he should be 
angry and hurt and sore, seems to her a 
stronger proof of his love than all his devo- 
tion and kindness ; she acts her httle part, 
and lays her little traps, and the man falls 
into them for the most part over and over 

VOL, II. R 
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again, with a blindness and an unsuspidoiis- 
ness that are absolutely astonishing. 

As Juliet went upstairs, she said to her- 
self : ' So ! he is jealous ! — ^veiy well, I can 
easily work that a little more ! — ^and surely 
if he is jealous already, he must care a little 
for me still ! ' 

* Whom on earth were you talking to, 
Mrs. Travers ? ' 

'An old friend. Lord George,' she 
answered, somewhat shortly, 'who has just 
come home from India, and whom I was 
trying to persuade to come in to lunch. 
Did you find it very hot out, Eosa ? ' 

' Suffocating ! — and such a crowd ! But 
who is your'" old friend," Juliet? ' 

' Colonel Fleming — he was my guardian,' 
she answered coldly, taking off her bonnet. 

'A guardian!' cried Mrs. Dalmaine; 
' how alarming, and how dull ! and I who 
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detest the whole rac^ of parents and guar- 
dians, grandfathers and grandmothers, uncles 
and aunts, unless they die and leave me their 
money; then I can bless their memories 
with tears in my eyes and wear decent 
mourning for them — decidedly I am very 
glad your old gentleman did not accept your 
invitation to lunch, JuUet ! What a provi- 
dential escape we have had ! ' 

' I don't think you would have called this 
guardian an " old gentleman " if you had 
peeped at him from behind the blinds as I 
did/ said Lord George, who was taking 
Juliet's gloves and parasol from her hand; 
* he seemed to me a very good-looking fellow 
— more of the cousin genus — eh, Mrs. 
Travers ? ' 

' What rubbish you are both talking ! ' 
cried Juliet, impatiently — the idle chatter 
jarring strangely upon her. ' Do let us come 

B 2 
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down to luncheon — I am starving; and do 
find something more amusing to talk about ! 
Whom did you see this morning ? ' 

They sat down to luncheon — and the 
usual gossip and scandal became the theme of 
the cpnversation. Presently Cis sauntered in 
silent and moody, and ate his luncheon 

* 

almost without speaking — although Mrs. Dal- 
maine, who took a pleasure in tormenting the 
' young bear,' as she called him behind his 
back, made a point of addressing a great 
many questions and observations very pohtely 
to him, which Qs, who always suspected her 
of laughing at him, answered with surly 
monosyllables. 

' What do you know about this pianiste 
whom Juliet has engaged for the twenty- 
sixth ? ' she persisted in asking him — having 
discovered, by heaven knows what arts, that 
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the subject was a singularly distasteful one 
to Cis. 

' I have heard her play — she plays well ; 
there is nothing else to know about her, I 
suppose,' answered the master of the house 
somewhat savagely, for it was not the first 
time that his unlucky recommendation of 
Gretchen had drawn upon him the some- 
what close questionings of his wife's friend. 

*Well, you know, Mr. Travers,' con- 
tinued the lady, * as I was saying to Juliet, 
we really never have done your musical taste 
justice. I always thought, you know — you 
mustn't be offended — that you were one of 
those matter-of-fact, soulless people, on whom 
music has no effect whatever — who could 
not tell the March in Faust from the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, for instance ; and do you 
know, it is a dehghtful surprise to me to dis- 
cover that you really can understand and 
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appreciate musical talent — that there is some 
music that affects you. " Music hath charms," 
you know, " to soothe the savage breast," ' — 
this last with a delicate intonation of fine lady 
impertinence which Juliet, who was talking 
to Lord George, did not hear. 

'I don't know what you are talking 
about,' said Cis, who knew he was being 
laughed at, and resented it, but had not wit 
enough to answer his opponent in her own 
weapons; 'I don't know anything about 
music, and I hate it ! ' digging savagely into 
the cheese as he spoke. 

' /n-deed ! ' exclaimed the fair Eosa, up- 
lifting her eyebrows with well-affected 
astonishment. 'Then really, Mr. Travers, 
may I ask — allow me to ask what it is that 
makes you recommend Mdlle. Eudenbach so 
very highly ? ' ^ 

' How should I know ? I haven't recom-^ 
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inended her particularly. Juliet wanted a 
player, and I told her the name of one. 
Where is the occasion to make all these 
mysteries about it, Mrs. Dalraaine ? ' 

* No mystery ? ' continued his tormentor 
playfully. * Oh, then I know she is pretty ! 
and you knew her before you married! 
Oh, fie ! fie ! you jaaughty man ; ^ reproach- 
fully shaking her finger at him. 

' Nothing of the sort,' stammered Cis ; 
and then got so red, that Mrs. Dalmaine at 
once perceived that she had gone uncon- 
sciously very near the truth ; and the idea 
tickled her so much that she burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

' What are you two making such a noise 
about ? ' said Juhet, looking up from her talk 
with Lord George at the other end of the 
table. 

' Oh, nothing, dearest Juliet ! ' cried Mrs. 
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Dalmaine, still in convulsions of laughter: 
*only — my dear — ^your husband is quite— 
the most amusing man — ^I ever met in my 
HfeV 

At which piece of information Juhet 
looked profoundly astonished, and Cis pro- 
portionately irate. 

After lunch, when Lord George had taken 
his departure, and ^Mrs. Dalmaine wa3 esta- 
blished in her friend's barouche — ^for, having 
no carriage of her own, she generally man- 
aged to be taken out in JuUet's — the Uttle 
woman observed to her friend, as they rolled 
luxuriously down Piccadilly, 

' That quiet husband of yours is rather 
sweet upon the piano-player, my dear Juhet! ' 

No woman, however little she may care 
for her husband, likes to have that kind of 
thing said to her. Juliet felt very angry. ' I 
think you presume upon your friendship 
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with me, Eosa ! ' she cried indignantly, flush- 
ing up. 

' Don't fly out, Juliet. I always say what 
I think, and it is only meant as a hint to you. 
Bless you, my dear, we all have to come to 
it ! Why, my old man has been dancing 

# 

attendance on Lady Featherbrain any time 
the last eight years, and it doesn't he very 
heavy on my heart, does it? ' 

* I don't think you have any right to say 
such things about Cis,' persisted Juliet angrily 
— * especially to his wife.' 

* Very well, dear ; I won't say it again,' 
answered Mrs. Dalmaine, with perfect good 
humour. ' Only, if it gives you any amuse- 
ment to watch, you will probably find it out 
for yourself. Let us change the subject, as 
it is one you don't seem to like, and do tell 
me what to wear at your party ; will my blue 
and chocolate do, or must I have a new dress ? ' 
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And thus the first seeds were sown of a great 
deal of mischief, which afterwards grew up 
and flourished. 

During the remainder of the week Juliet 
watched anxiously and feverishly for Colonel 
Fleming's promised call. She had mentioned 
his return, as in duty bound, to Cis, upon 
whom the fact had not seemed to make much 
impression, and who had merely observed 
that she had better ask him to dinner. 

Juliet, who could hardly mention Hugh's 
name without a beating heart and a painful 
sensation of self-consciousness, could not 
understand how it was that Cis had never 
guessed her secret in the faintest degree, 
although he must have known from her 
words to him when they were first engaged 
that someone had already possessed her 
affections. 

But Cis Travers had no great acuteness 
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of perception, and his sensitiveness was too 
keenly awake to his own feehngs and 
thoughts to be very much ahve to those of 
another, even though that other might be 
his wife. He was vaguely and somewhat 
peevishly jealous of such men as Lord George. 
Mannersley, who hung about and engrossed 
the attention of his beautiful wife ; but when, 
with changing colour and averted eyes, she 
spoke to him of Hugh Fleming, he failed to 
read the signs of real danger in her face, and 
only thought that the guardian's return was 
rather a bore to himself, as he remembered 
to'have stood somewhat in awe of the man 
whose mind and breeding and knowledge of 
the world were so infinitely superior to his 
own. 

' Come home, has he ? Oh, well, you 
must ask him to dinner or something, I sup- 
pose,' he had said carelessly ; and Juliet, who 
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on this topic alone felt almost humble with 
her husband, knowing how much her heart 
wronged him every hour that she lived, had 
been thankful to escape so easily, and to have 
said all that conscience deniandedofherupon 
the subject. 

When Colonel Fleming did call in Gros- 
venor Street, he came at an unfortunate 
moment. 

The room was full of people — ^Lady Caro- 
line Skinflint, who was a great chatterbox, 
was taking up all Juliet's attention with a 
vivid description of how one great lady had 
turned her back pubHcly upon another before 
everybody at Lady Somebody's ball, and how 
she. Lady Caroline, had seen the whole thing 
from beginning to end ; and in the middle of 
the story Colonel Fleming was annoimced. 

Lady Caroline put up her eyeglass for 
a moment at the new comer with well-bred 
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curiosity, and then seeing that he was a 
stranger, and that she did not know him, 
she dropped it again, and went on with her 
story with fresh animation. 

There were two other ladies present, old 
Sotheme neighboiu-s, whom Mrs. Dalraaine, 
leaning languidly back in her chair, had 
been endeavouring to entertain with vapid 
remarks on the weather and the Academy, 
whilst with one ear she was Ustening with 
all her might to catch some fragments of 
Lady Carohne's story. These two country 
ladies were none other than our old friends 
Mrs. KoUick and her daughter Eleanor. 
Miss Arabella had long ago been taken 
to bless a good man's humble store — 
a very humble store, derived from his 
captain's pay in a line regiment. 

Good Mrs. Eollick, who began to find 
that, with Juliet entirely engrossed with her 
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fashionable acquaintance, and Mrs. Dalmaine 
vouchsafing only a few inattentive remarks, 
her visit to Mrs. Travers was a very uncom- 
fortable one, hailed Colonel Fleming's en- 
trance with positive delight. 

She shook hands with him with effusion, 
and although for the first moment Colonel 
Fleming hardly recollected her, she soon 
recalled herself to his memory. 

'You don't remember me, Colonel 
Fleming ? Mrs. EolUck, you know — and my 
daughter, Eleanor — the only Miss KoUick 
now. My dear Arabella is Mrs. Wilson 
now, and has. such a dear little baby boy. 
And how long have you been home. Colonel 
Fleming? How pleasant it is to meet an 
old friend so unexpectedly ! Yes, we still 
live down in the old country, but Eleanor 
and I come up for a few weeks in June, just 
to see the world and the picture-galleries, 
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you know — for, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson 
says — ' And here Mrs. EoUick went oflf 
into sundry quotations from the sayings and 
doings of ' nay daughter Mrs. Wilson/ who, 
in virtue of her matrimonial dignities and 
the existence of the juvenile Wilson afore- 
said, was evidently a great authority, and an 
unfailing cause of pride and glorification to 
her fond mother. 

Meanwhile more visitors came in, and 
Lady Caroline took her leave; and Mrs. 
Dalmaine, having affectionately escorted her 
ladyship — ^to whose dinner-parties she coveted 
an entrie — ^to the door, came back and took a 
chair near Mrs. EoUick, with a wonderfully 
quickened interest in that good lady's some- 
what uninteresting chatter. 

' I can't leave that nice-looking man to 
the tender mercies of that fussy old woman,' 
she said to herself ' By the way, he doesn't 
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look much like one's idea of a guardian. 
How sly of Juliet to talk of him as if he were 
an old man ! ' Whereupon that astute ob- 
server of human nature decided that she 
would keep her eyes open, and notice 
carefully the proceedings of this same slight 
soldierly-looking guardian, whom her own 
imagination, far more than anything JuUet 
had said, had pictured as something wholly 
different from what he was. 

Mrs. Dalmaine thought she would try a 
little fascination upon him herself, but was 
surprised to find that Colonel Fleming 
seemed infinitely to prefer to her own 
sweetest smiles and glances, Mrs. Eolhck's 
commonplace accounts of all the changes 
and chances that had altered the neighbour- 
hood of Sotherne, interspersed with anecdotes 
and remarks relative to * my daughter Mrs. 
Wilson.' 
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Presently, seeing it to be hopeless to wait 
till all her visitors had gone, Colonel Fleming 
got up and took his leave of Juliet, who had 
not had one single word of conversation with 
him, and who could only manage hurriedly 
to engage him to dinner as she shook hands 
with him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A MUSICAL PARTY. 



' The plot thickens ! ' said Mrs. Dalmaine to 
herself, as she peered out fix)ni under the 
shade of her coquettish httle white parasol 
at sundry events which were passing in front 
of her nose. 

' Hum ! there goes number one in a 
rage ! * as Lord George Mannersley, with a 
very ill-tempered face, strode quickly past 
her, stumbling over her dress as he did so. 
' He needn't tread on my toes, though \ 
What a fool Juhet is to throw him over ! 
He's a much more creditable man than the 
other — ^younger, and more the fashion. 
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Number two is not bad, either. I wonder if 
he is an old love — ^and yet she does not seem 
to care about him, either ; she is looking as 
cross as poison at him now. I can't make 
her out at all.' 

Neither could Colonel Fleming make her 
out. He was standing by the side of her 
pony carriage, where she had drawn it up 
in the shade at the side of the Eow. She 
was leaning back, not looking at him, but 
playing idly with her whip. 

A fortnight had gone by since Colonel 
Fleming and Juhet Travers had met each 
other m the street— a fortnight, during 
which, from standing a Uttle aloof from her> 
at first, he had gradually become more and 
more attracted to her presence, until now he 
saw her daily. 

It was in order to protect her against 
the attentions of that good-for-nothing young 
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lord that he haunted her side, he had said 

4 

to himself at first. Poor child ! she was so 
surrounded with frivolous and unprofitable 
friends, her position and her beauty so 
exposed her to the envious voices of slander, 
and her husband was so utterly unable to 
shield her, or to guard her fair name ; it 
would be cowardly indeed if an old friend 
like himself, who, from his own relations 
with her, was indeed the first of those who 
were bound to take care of her, were to 
stand aloof from her, and to leave her to 
her fate. 

All this, and much more in the same 
strain, he had at first argued to himself. 
But by degrees these flimsy excuses faded 
away even from his own mind, and he began 
to know that it was for his own sake more 
than for hers, for the himgering and thirst- 
ing for one of the old looks in her dark eyes, 
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for the yearning and longing that he had 
to know if indeed he were wholly wiped out 
of her heart — ^for the craving for some of the 
old love which she had once brought and 
laid at his feet — for all this, and for nothing 
less, that he hovered more and more about 
her — ^that he could not keep away from her. 
For Juliet Travers was not to him what Juliet 
Blair had been. She was cold and distant 
to him, often bitterly sarcastic. Sometimes, 
even, when some chance word seemed to 
soften her for a moment towards him, a some- 
thing, some harsh thought, some angry recol- 
lection, seemed to sweep suddenly across her, 
and place a barrier at once between them. . 
He could not in any manner get back to 
the easy familiarity, the pleasant confidence, 
the playful friendliness which had distin- 
guished all their intercourse in the old days. 
There seemed always a wall as it were 
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between them, whenever he made the slightest 
attempt to overstep the most ordinary com- 
monplaces of conversation. 

There was something about her which 
puzzled him. He could not make her out 1 

So he stood talking to her, and Juliet, not 
looking at him, listened — listened not so 
much to what he was saying as to the sound 
of his voice—listened with a secret happiness 
and joy which no one would have guessed at 
from her perfectly impassive and somewhat 
absent &ce. 

* You are more altered in five years than 
I could have believed possible,' he had ven- 
tured to say to her, as he watched her beau- 
tiful but listless face. 

'Possibly — ^I have had a good deal to 
alter me,' she answered dreamily. 

'You would be very angry, I suppose, 
were I to tell you what, if I had not known you 
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BO well, I should now imagine to be your 
character ? ' 

* Well, I will try not to be so very angry,' 
said Juliet, with a half laugh ; ' essays on 
one's character are sometimes rather amusing. 
What — ^if you did not know me so well, as 
you say — ^what then would you think of me, 
Colonel Fleming ? ' 

' I should think jfrom your manner that 
you were a woman who had absolutely no 
heart.' 

' How delightful ! ' she answered scoffingly . 
*A woman, or indeed a man, without a 
heart is more to be envied than a million- 
aire. You are quite right. Colonel Fleming ; 
I have no heart — ^I am too worldly ; and I 
never yet heard of anyone being the happier 
for the possession of that inconvenient organ. 
Pray let us talk of something more lively. 
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Are you coming to my musical crush to- 
night?' 

' Certainly — ^but remember, Mrs. Travera, 
that I did not say you had no heart, only 
that you have that sort of reckless manner 
that looks as if you wished to be thought 
heartless. I am such an old friend, that you 
must forgive my saying these things to you.' 

' Oh, say anything you hke,' she ex- 
claimed impatiently ; ' I have long ago 
ceased to care what people say about me. 
But you must excuse me for leaving you ; it 
is too hot for moral dissection — I hterally' 
have not the strength for anything so 
exhausting — ^it is nearly two o'clock, and 
here comes Mrs. Dalmaine to be driven back 
to lunch. Good-bye, Colonel Fleming. I 
shall hope to see you this evening ! ' And 
as Mrs. Dalmaine took her place in the 
carriage by her side, Juliet nodded plea- 
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santly to him, touched her ponies and drove 
off. 

He turned away from her with a sigh. 
Utterly shallow and worldly and frivolous, 
what was there left of the woman whom he 
had loved? And yet — strange contradic- 
tion ! — Hugh Fleming loved her better than 
ever! — he felt so sure that she was but 
acting a part, that she was not showing him 
her real self, that her heart had become a 
locked casket, of which he alone held the 
key. 

Had he seen her happy in her husband 
and in her home, Hugh Fleming would have 
said to himself, ' Thank God ! ' and have reso- 
lutely tiurned his back upon her. But she 
was not happy — ^it needed no wonderful 
powers of divination to perceive that Juliet 
Travers was by no means a happy woman. 

Her husband had no influence, no 
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control over her, no power to claim either 
her affection or her respect. And yet this 
was the husband whom Colonel Fleming had 
himself recommended to her, whom it had 
once seemed his duty and his honour to ui^e 
her to accept. Most fatal error I 

He saw her unhappy, hardened, striving 
to smother her better feeUngs in a 'whirl of 
dissipation, and amongst the most Mvolous 
and unworthy companions — ^he saw her thus 
in her daily life, in which her husband had 
sunk into a peevish nonentity, for whom she 
hardly kepi up a pretence of affection — and 
for all this Hugh Fleming justly felt himself 
to be in a measure answerable 1 

And then, he loved her — Gloved her as 
he had never loved even that pale bride who 
had died on her wedding morning! The 
sweet, pure first love, blamelessly perfect, 
innocently holy, who was still as a saint and 
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a religion to him, had yet less hold upon his 
heart than this woman, with all her strong 
passions and glaring faults, with her proud 
rebellious heart, and all her very human 
imperfections. 

Strange contradiction ! that we love most 
what is the least worthy of love — that the 
very faults in some people attract us more 
than the virtues in others I 

That evening Mrs. Travers' drawing- 
rooms were crammed and crowded with the 
best and most select of London society. 

And not only were the drawing-rooms 
crowded, but out into the landing and down 
the staircase into th^ hall struggled the 
well-dressed throng — treading on each 
other's dresses and toes, thumping their 
elbows into each other's chests, crushing, 
crowding, fighting their way up inch by inch 
with much the same doggedness, and very 
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much the same manners minus the oaths, as 
the commoner crowd of their fellow-crea- 
tures, who draggled and shabby, hustle 
together on the sloppy pavement on Lord 
Mayor's day, or crush in nightly at the pit- 
doors of the theatres. 

* What a crush ! ' ' We shall never get 
into the room ! ' 'I wish people would not 
push so ! ' with a savage look behind her. 
' Eeally, Madam, it is not my fault I ' 
answers the very fat man who is glared at, 
and who is perspiring freely and mopping 
his bald head with his handkerchief. 
' Fancy calling this pleasure ! ' ' Mamma, I 
feel sure I shall faint ! ' ' Don't be a goose, 
Ellen, take hold of my arm — ^we are nearly 
up.' Such are some of the exclamations 
to be heard from the strugglers on the 
staircase. 

On the landing stands Juhet in her 
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diamonds, shaking hands mechanically with 
everyone who comes up, whilst intimate 
friends whisper as they pass her, ' Dear Mrs. 
Travers, what a success your parties always 
are I — everybody here ! ' And then push on 
into the rooms to remark audibly to a friend, 
' Perfectly awful, my dear ! People should 
not be allowed to crush up their friends in 
this way with the thermometer at boiling 
point ; half my dress is torn off my back, I 
assure you ! ' 

A well-known tenor singer has just 
finished ' H Balen ' amid a murmur of well- 
regulated applause from those immediately 
around the piano, for the crowd is so dense 
that in the second room no one has been able 
to hear a note. 

Someone whispers the name of the yoimg 
pianiste, as Gretchen stands up for a moment 
beside the piano. 
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There is a certain affectation in the high 
grey dress in which she invariably appears in 
pubKc, only that nowadays the old merino 
has been replaced by the richest corded silk ; 
there are Gloire de Dijon roses in her hair 
and in the white muslin fichu that is folded 
over her bosom, and she carries more roses 
in her hand — proses about which perhaps the 
master of the house knows more than anyone 
else. 

Gretchen looks rather nervous as she 
stands pulhng off her gloves ; she is not 
generally nervous, but the sight of Cecil 
Travers' wife in all her blaze of satin and 
diamonds, the consciousness that it is in her 
house that she is to play, has made her heart 
flutter ever since she came in. Just before 
she begins she looks down the room, and 
through the sea of faces catches sight of 
Cecil's ; a half smile passes rapidly between 
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them, and then Gretchen sits down, strikes 
her first chord, and forgets to be nervous. 

There are not many performers on the 
pianoforte who have the art of silencing a 
mixed chattering audience after the fashion 
that Gretchen Eudenbach had. 

When a player sits down to the piano, it 
is generally the signal for conversation to 
wax fast and furious ; many a soi-disant lover 
of music, who would think it a sin to speak 
above a whisper during the feeblest warbling 
of the weakest of Claribel's weak ballads, will 
nevertheless consider himself quite entitled 
to discuss his pontics or his horses -in a some- 
what louder tone than usual if the music that 
is being performed, however good, is ' only 
playing.' 

During the first dozen bars that Gretchen 
played, no one listened, and everyone talked; 
and then one said ' Hush ! ' and another said 
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' Hush ! ' and- the sound of talking became 
fiiinter and fainter, till at last one old gentle- 
man was left declaiming alone about South 
American stocks and his own bad fortune 
therein, a communication which was meant 
to be a confidential ' aside ' to his neighbour, 
but which, owing to the sudden cessation of 
the buzz of voices around him, came out, to 
his own amazement, at the very top of his 
voice. 

There was a suppressed titter, and then 
his wife, who was young and musical, made 
a rush at him, and he subsided, very much 
ashamed of himself, into a comer. 

After that you could have heard a pin 
drop among all that breathless, silent 
audience. 

Gretchen played without music — and 
almost without knowing what she was going 
to play — a strange, weird mixture of 
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Beethoven, and Schubert, and Bach, and a 
dozen other great composers, whose works 
were all familiar to her from her childhood, 
and which she blended one into the other 
with a completeness and harmony that of 
itself bespoke her real genius. 

And the girl's face as she played was not 
the least part of the attraction of her per- 
formance. 

Her wide-open blue eyes, with fixed gaze, 
seeing nothing of what was before them, but 
wrapt in visions conjured up by her own 
sweet music; her whole face absorbed, 
entranced, beautified, by a devotion to her 
art which amounted to a positive passion, — 
it was no wonder that every eye was turned 
admiringly towards her, and every ear en- 
raptured by the pathetic, soul-stirring har- 
monies which her slight fingers had power 
to draw from the keys of the instrument. 

VOL. 11. T 
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9 

Standing in the farther corner of the 
room, half-concealed by the draperies of the 
window-curtains, was a small, middle-aged 
httle lady in a very unpretentious mauve-silk 
dress, and with an eyeglass up to her eye. 

There was nothing remarkable about this 
little lady in any way. She had a kindly, 
but neither clever nor striking countenance, 
pleasant brown eyes, and smooth dark hair, 
already flecked with grey, drawn back under 
a neat but somewhat dowdy lace cap, whilst 
the whole of her attire was thoroughly un- 
fashionable and countrified. 

When Gretchen Eudenbach's playing 
came to an end, amid a tempest of applause, 
this unobtrusive little lady put down her 
eyeglass, and, turning to her next neighbour, 
who happened to be our good friend Mrs. 
Bolhck, said : — 
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* It is singular how certain I feel of having 
seen that young lady before/ 

* Isn't her playing lovely ? ' cried Mrs. 
Eollick enthusiastically. 'I never was so 
delighted in my hfe ! Just that httle bit of 
Chopin was so lovely, wasn't it ? — and my 
daughter Mrs. Wilson plays it quite as well, 
I assure you ; doesn't she, Eleanor ? It is 
wonderful what a touch Mdlle. Eudenbach 
has, and such expression and feeUng; and 
then, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says ' 

' I wonder where I can have seen her ? ' 
says her companion again, interrupting the 
course of Mrs. EoUick's maternal admiration. 

At this moment Juliet, moving slowly 
through her crowd of guests, came up to her 
country friends. * Have you been pleased, 
dear Mrs. Dawson ? ' she says, pressing the 
hand of her old friend kindly. 

* Delighted, my dear. But it is so curious 

T 2 
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that I feel sure I have seen that girl before, 
and I cannot remember where.' 

* Probably you have heard her play at 
some concert ; she goes about a good deal, I 
believe.' 

' No ! I have never heard her play ; it is 
not her playing, it is her face I remember so 
well : those large blue eyes, and that sort of 
fixed look — it is perfectly familiar to me. I 
feel sure that it was at home, not in London 
at all!' 

' At home at Sotheme ! ' repeated Juliet, 
in astonishment. 'Can she be a Sotherne 
girl? Dear Mrs. Dawson, surely you are 
mistaken ? ' 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson re- 
membered ; remembered Juliet's wedding 
morning, and the strange girl who had come 
by the early train and crouched down behind 
the pillar of the church, with her white 
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scared face and her big, wide-opened eyes, 
and her look of misery as the bride and 
bridegroom passed out. 

Eemembering this, Mrs. Dawson remem- 
bered also her own commentaries on the 
event, and what she had thought this poor 
girl to be. 

' yes, I remember now,' she said, 
and stammered and got rather red as she 
said it. 

But JuUet wanted to know ; her curiosity 
was excited. 

' Well, where was it, Mrs. Dawson ? ' she 
persisted. ' Surely not at Sotheme ? ' 

Mrs. Dawson was an honest little woman ; 
it flashed through her mind quickly that she 
had no right to point out the possibility of 
evil, and that to hesitate or to turn away the 
question would be but to arouse Juliet's 
suspicions, and to make her think she was 
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hiding something of importance from her ; 
so she determined upon speaking the truth. 

' Why, my dear, it was in the church at 
your wedding.' 

*At my wedding!' repeated JuHet in 
amazement, whilst a quick blush reddened 
her face for an instant. 

^Yes! it was in the church. No! of 
course she was not a Sotheme girl, only a 
stranger came in from curiosity ; I noticed 
her when I went in first to arrange the 
flowers, and her face made an impression 
upon me ; that is all. It is curious I should 
have recognised her again.' 

' Are you quite sure it is the same girl? ' 
asked Juhed earnestly, in a low voice. 

'Yes, quite. It is rather odd, isn't it? 
Perhaps she was giving music lessons in the 
neighbourhood. It is singular I should see 
her here again.' 



^•■8*3 
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*Very singular/ repeated Juliet me- 
chanically. 

Just then Mrs. Dalmaine passed by, and 
whispered in her ear :— . 

* Do look at that wicked young husband 
of you™, my dear, «irtmg ^4 MdUe. 
Eudenbach ; didn't I tell you he was sweet 
upon her? And no wonder, I am sure, for 
she plays like an angel. I should say there 
is no wild beast nor husband she could not 
tame if she chose.' 

And Mrs. Dalmaine passed on with a 
laugh. Juliet turned with a start, and look- 
ing towards the piano saw, in fact, Cedl 
bending over Gretchen and talking to her 
in an animated way quite unusual to him. 
He was touching the flowers in her hand, 
and from his expression, and the smile on 
the girl's face, Juliet felt convinced that they 
were her husband's gift. 
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A light seemed to break in upon her all 
at once; the meaning of many things in 
Cecil's conduct became plain to her. With 
a sudden indignation it struck her that he 
must have known this woman before his 
marriage, and that the whole of his early 
affection for her was but a sham and a 
delusion; and, alas! a motive for such a 
sham was easily suppHed by her own wealth. 
That even on her wedding-day, and during 
the utterance of his marriage vows, this girl 
should have been actually present, was a 
shock to her pride and her self-respect 
which Juliet could not but feel acutely. 

She tiu:ned round to Mrs. Dawson, and 
said rather coldly : — 

'One sees such strange hkenesses oc- 
casionally; but I feel sure you must be 
mistaken, Mrs. Dawson. Have you had an ice 
yet ? Will you not go down and get one ? ' 
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And then she moved on, and coming fece to 
face with Hugh Fleming among the crowd, 
she could not even smile at him. 

' They are all felse to me,' she said to 
herself, very bitterly. 'The man I have 
married has never loved me at all, and the 
man I loved cared for me so little that he 
deserted me ! ' 

, And as she passed among her guests, 
smiling, flattered, and envied, the beautiful 
Mrs. Travers felt that her life was scarcely 
worth having, and that she had not a single 
friend on earth. 

Mrs. Travers' musical crush was a 
success ; the tenor sang again, first a solo 
and then a duet with a high soprano, whose 
voice Mrs. EoUick was heard to declare, 
reminded her so much of 'her daughter 
Mrs. Wilson's ! ' Then, of course, Gretchen 
^ played again twice, and each time she was 
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more rapturously applauded. And then the 
guests began to go. 

Some were off to other similar entertain- 
ments, others to balls, a few to their well- 
earned night's rest. In a very few minute* 
the battling, fighting crowd had all vanished 
and melted away, and only a few intimate 
friends remained. 

Coming downstairs when almost every- 
one had left the upper rooms, Juliet saw a 
few persons in the supper-room, and went in 
there to join them. 

' Come and sit down, Juliet, " and have 
some champagne and some chicken,' cried 
Bosa Dalmaine from among a httle group by 
the door, dragging her friend down into a 
chair ; and just then Cis came up behind 
her. 

' JuKet, won't you come and say good-bye 
to Mdlle. Kudenbach ? — she is just going.' 
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. Juliet looked at him for a minute 
strangely ; then a sudden impulse came into 
her mind. 

' Certainly,' she answered ; * where is 
she?' 

' In the hall, waitmg for her carriage ; * 
and they went out together. 

Gretchen stood ready cloaked for her 
departure. 

' I will see,' said Juliet to herself, ' whe- 
ther Mrs. Dawson was right.' 

And th6n she went up to the pianiste 
with outstretched hand. 

' I hope you have had some supper, Mdlle. 
Eudenbach. Are you sure you have had 
everything you want? will you not have 
another glass of wine before you go ? — ^for I 
am sure you must be tired. No ? — ^well, I 
must thank you very much for your beautiful 
music ; everybody has been delighted with it- 
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I am glad to have made your acquaintance, 
especially as I hear that you know my part 
of the world. Perhaps you come from my 
<jounty— do you ? ' 

* No, Mrs. Travers. I don't think I know 
it,' answered Gretchen wonderingly, and half 
turning to Cis for explanation. 

* That is not likely, Juliet ; what makes 
you think so ? ' 

'0 yes, Mdlle. Eudenbach, you have 
been at Sotherne, for there was a lady here 
this evening who said she remembered see- 
ing you in Sotherne Church.' 

* In Sotherne Church ! ' repeated Cis in 
genuine amazement. 

But over Gretchen Kudenbach's usually 
pale and placid face there leapt suddenly a 
bright burning blush, flushing vividly from 
her brow to her neck. 

* There is your carriage,' said Juhet, with 
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a little laugh ; ' I will not detain you ; but I 
think I must be right about your having 
been at Sotherne. Good-night, and many 
thanks for your charming music ! ' 

When Cis came back from handing the 
lady to her carriage he found his wife still in 
the hall. ' What do you think of that for a 
tell-tale blush ? ' she said to him, with a short 
little laugh. 

^ I don't know what you mean,' he an- 
swered angrily. *What on earth do you 
suppose Mdlle. Eudenbach should be doing 
down at Sotherne ? ' 

' Ah, that I should indeed be puzzled to 
say : perhaps you can enhghten me, Cis ? ' 

But Cis, with an angry exclamation, 
brushed past her, and slammed his study- 
door in her face. And Juliet went back into 
the supper-room. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 



A PAIR OF LOVERS. 



The rays of the afternoon July sun were beat- 
ing down fiercely upon the blaze of gera- 
niums and calceolarias on the lawn at 
Sotheme, where the parrot was swinging 
violently backwards and forwards, with 
screams of joy, in his cage, and where 
Andrews, the under-gardener, toiled and 
sweltered painfully up and down after the 
-mowing machine. The striped sunblinds were 
all down in front of the drawing-room and 
hbrary windows on that side of the house, 
so that not a ray of sunhght could creep into 
those two rooms ; then came a hedge of 
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laurel close up to the house, and beyond it 
another window, unprotected by blind or cur- 
tain, wide open, and not looking on to thie 
lawn at all, but on to a straight gravel walk 
which led from the back regions into the 
garden. 

The prospect from this window was not 
a cheerful one — just that short bit of walk 
bounded on either side by thick laurel and 
holly bushes and another evergreen in front 
— a dark, dismal-looking yew tree, which 
completely shut out any ftirther view. 

On a hot day like this, the Httle dark 
corner of the shrubbery was, perhaps, not 
unpleasing to look at ; suggesting, as it did, 
coolness, shade, and tranquillity ; but one 
could not help thinking how dismal it must 
be on the many days of the year when it 
rained, or blew, or snowed from morning till 
night. There was not much inducement, one 
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would think, for the occupant of that ground- 
floor room to look out of the window. And 
yet at the present moment the window is, as 
I said, wide open, and a young woman, with 
both elbows on the window sill, is leaning 
idly out of it, and looking down the very 
bounded limit of the gravel walk in front 
of it. 

Time, since we have seen her last, has 
dealt gently with the fair Ernestine, for it is 
none other than our old acquaintance who 
so leans and looks from her work-room win- 
dow. Her brunette skin is as clear, her 
black, dickey-bird eyes are as bright and 
piercing, her figure is as trim and natty as 
when we last saw her, five years ago. But 
Ernestine looks considerably bored. There 
is a heap of finery on the table, and a dinner 
dress belonging to her mistress, at which she 
ought to be working, Hes on the floor behind 
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her, where she has cast it impatiently from 
her with an evident intention of leaving it 
there for the present, while she pursues the 
course of her meditations. 

* Mon Dieu ! how dull it is here now I ' 
exclaims Ernestine aloud to herself, with 
Vi despairing sigh. ' Never one goes to 
Londres ; never one sees any young persons, 
and the messieurs that come here never they 
bring any valets! If it was riot for the 
money I must get some day from Madame ; 
I would not stay here one day — not one 
day ! it is triste k faire mourir. Why, it was 
better in the days of Madame Travers, 
Mademoiselle Juliette, and that gentil 
Colonel Fleming ! — ce pauvre Colonel 
Fleming! Que Madame I'a done joliment 
trich^ ! Apres tout, if Mademoiselle Juliette 
had married him, they would perhaps have 
come here often, and we might have had a 

VOL. II. U 
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little changement. Now, never I get an 
afiaiFe du cceur except with tl^at stupide Jams 
— ^ah 9a ! qu'il est done bSte, ce Jams ! mais 
enfin/ with a shrug of her shoulders, — * mais 
enfin, faute de mieux ! ' and Ernestine sighed 
again dolefully. ' No amusements, no intrigues, 
no excitements, nothing now but ce gros 
monsieur tres-laid, who makes some faces at 
me every time he does meet me on the 
stairs, as if I was the diable lui-mSme ! and 
only the stupide Jams to talk to ; but where 
can he be that Jams ! is he never coming to- 
day, I wonder ! ' 

At this point of her reflections there was 
a step on the gravel walk, and James the 
footman — ^the old original James, from 
whom long ago she had wheedled the key of 
the letter bag, and whose constancy to the 
object of his affections had remained 
unshaken ever since that time, appeared 
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round the corner with a simpering and some- 
what sheepish grin on his mutton-chop- 
whiskered face. 

'Ah, Mam'zell, you are watching for 
me ! ' he exclaimed dehghtedly. 

* Ah, yes, cruel ! ' sighed Ernestine 
sentimentally ; * you are so late to-day. 
Where is Heegs ? ' 

«Mr. 'Iggs is a-sunmng 'imself in the 
kitching garden, and a refreshing on himself 
with his Missus's wall fruit,' rephed James 
facetiously, seating himself on the edge of 
the window-sill, and striving in vain to im- 
prison one of his fair charmer's hands. 

' Laissez moi tranquille ! ' exclaimed Er- 
nestine, slapping at him playfully. * I have 
some serious things to say to you. Monsieur 
Jams. What do you think of it all ? ' 



v/i all what, my hangel ? ' 
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* Why of ce Monsieur who is here, of 
course ? ' 

' Oh, old Lamps ? ' cried James, for so he 
respectfully was in the habit, behind Mr. 
Higgs's back, of denominating the Eev. 
Daniel Lamplough, who was Mrs. Blair's 
present guest. * Old Lamps ? oh what should 
I think of him, except that he's a mean 
beast ? he was here a fortnight last year, and 
he only giye me two-and-six when he went 
away, and I had cleaned all* his boots, 
wamished the shabby old clumps up till 
they looked like a gentleman's almost, be- 
sides a-packing and a-unpacking of his 
portmanty — and a raggeder, wus-made lot 
of shirts I never did see in a gentleman's 
wardrobe in all my bom days ! 'What 
should I think of him, my dear, except that 
he's a stingy old bloke ? ' 

* Ah, but I think much more than that, 
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Monsieur Jams ! ' said Ernestine, shaking her 
head solemnly. 

* What do you think, Mam'zell ? ' 

* Listen : I do think that this Monsieur 
— what do you call him? — ^Lamplou will 
wish to marry Madame Blair ! ' 

' No-0-0 ! '" faltered James in amazement, 
while his mouth fell very wide open. 

* Yes, I am sure — ^you will see,' said Er- 
nestine, nodding her head sagaciously and 
solemnly ; ' he does want to marry her, and 
Madame will not say no ; it is affreux that 
your pretes should marry themselves ! ' 

' Them's your popish notions, my dear ! ' 
here put in her swain reprovingly. 

* But nevertheless it is so,' continued the 
lady, scornfully ignoring the interruption. 
* And Madame will probablement marry 
herself to this fat monsieur ; and then, my 
poor Jams, what will become of you ? You 
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will lose your place ; the house here will be 
all broken up, the servants will all go, you 
will have to get another place.' 

' But you Mam'zell ? ' cried James, 
aghast at this dismal picture, — ' you ? — what 
will become of you ? Will you go and live 
with Mrs. Lamplough in London and be 
diwided from me^' 

' I ! ' cried Ernestine indignantly ; ' / go 
and live in the house of a married cure, and 
be made to go to his miserable church, and 
to do what a fat ugly monsieur tells me ! I ! ' 

' Then you'll come along with me and 
marry me, my dear ? ' cried the ardent lover 
rapturously. 

' Marry you ! and upon what if you 
please. Monsieur Jams ? can one marry upon 
rien de tout but love ? No, Monsieur Jams, 
when these things do force me to leave 
Madame Blair,' continued Ernestine, rising 
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from the window with a tragical air, ' I do 
go and bury my sorrows in the bosom of 
mine own country — in my beautifiil France ! 
There is the carriage coming home ; Monsieur 
Jams ; go to your duties ! ' 

And the unfortunate James, aghast at his 
lady-love's eloquence, and at her rejection of 
his tender advances, was perforce obliged to 
leave her suddenly by the same way that he 
came, lest Higgs, returning from his airing 
in the kitchen garden, should unwittingly 
run up against him and discover the way in 
which his subordinate was accustomed to 
waste his time when he imagined him to be 
polishing the spoons and forks. 

The sleepy old horses jog-trotted up to 
the front door after their hour's drive, which, 
except under very strong pressure, was the 
utmost extent of time which the coachman 
— also an old servant, and as much a 
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character in his way as was the great Higgs 
— would ever allow them to be out. 

James, still shghtly ruffled with his 
parting words with Ernestine, hastened to 
open the carriage door and to let down the 
steps ; and from it there aUghted our old 
friend Mrs. Blair, followed by an elderly 
man who was none other than the reverend 
gentleman whose matrimonial intentions 
Ernestine had been so well able to fathom. 

Last year, when Mr. Lamplough in his 
newly widowed woe had been brought down 
by a mutual friend to stay at Sotherne for a 
week or two for the benefit of his health 
and spirits, nothing could exceed the sweet- 
ness of the consolations which his hostess 
had all day long poured like balm into that 
bruised and stricken soul. 

With gentle sighs she had often gazed at 
him fixedly, and then, murmuring ^dear 
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friend ! ' had raised her handkerchief furtively 
to her eyes as though her feelings were too 
much for her. » Frequently she told him that 
she too had suffered — ^that she too had 
sorrowed — ^that only a woman who had lost 
a beloved husband can truly sympathise 
with a man who has been bereft of a dearly 
beloved wife ; that such sympathising souls 
are sent into this world to ^console and to 
comfort each other ; that now for the first 
time she had found that companion soul who 
was able to respond with perfect sympathy 
to the sorrows which she had borne alone 
for so many years. 

And then the attentions, the petits soins 
with which Mrs. Blair encompassed her 
guest were unceasing and endless. 

How she studied his fancies and his 
pleasures, how attentively she drew the 
curtain behind his chair lest he should feel 
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the slightest draught, how assiduously she 
hunted out his favourite books and sent for 
his favourite papers and magazines, and, last 
but not least, how carefully she piled his 
plate with the choicest morsels and ordered 
the most recherche dishes to tempt his 
appetite, and almost went on her knees to 
persuade Higgs to bring forth the best old 
port after dinner!' 

In all this Mrs. Blair had an object in 
view ; for she, like Ernestine, was getting 
tired of the dulness of Sotheme, where she 
could just afford to live, but which she could 
not afford to leave even for a month's trip 
to London in the season. And was not the 
Eev. Daniel Lamplough, incumbent of the 
district clmrch of St. Matthias, situated in 
the very heart of Belgravia? — ^where his 
eloquent and slightly violent denuncia- 
tions against his HoKness the Pope, and the 
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somewhat hazy female comiected with that 
prelate whom he was in the habit of desig- 
nating as the * Scarlet Lady,' attracted rich 
and crowded congregations, whose pew rents 
brought in a very comfortable income to 
their worthy vicar. 

Mrs. Blair did not think the position 
would be altogether a bad one; and then 
she calculated that she would probably be 
allowed to retain Sotherne as a country 
residence as well. Juhet had said no word 
of ever ejecting her from it ; and she seemed 
. to care so little now for the home of her 
childhood, of which she had once been so 
passionately fond, that it did not appear 
likely that she would wish to return to it 
herself. 

To be the wife of a popular London 
preacher, residing during the greater part of 
the year in a well-appointed house in Lower 
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Eccleston Street ; to talk of Sotheme as ' my 
country place,' and to be able to spend the 
autumn months there ; to play the country 
Lady Bountiful at Sotherne, and the woman 
of fashion up in town, — was an existence 
which presented many charms to Mrs. Blair's 
vivid imagination. 

The lover, on his side, had also been 
making his calculations. He had noted 
carefully the comfort and luxury of Mrs. 
Blair's surrounding at Sotherne. He knew, 
indeed, that the place did not belong to her 
but to her stepdaughter, but he imagined 
that she rented it from her. He saw her 
surrounded by many servants male and 
female, with a carriage to drive about in, 
and hothouses and vineries to keep up ; he 
appreciated her excellent cuisine^ and tasted 
the first-rate wines which appeared upon her 
table. All these things, Mr. Lamplough 
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knew, could not be had without money ; 
widows generally have fat jointures — indeed, 
what is a widow without a jointure ? — there- 
fore it was not surprising that he should 
give Mrs. Blair credit for one. 

The mutual friend who had introduced 
him to her had not known much about her 
private concerns ; there was no one else to 
tell him; and certainly Mrs. Blair herself 
was not likely to divulge to him the fact that 
the establishment was entirely kept up by 
her stepdaughter ; that carriage, horses, 
gardens, and servants did not cost her one 
farthing ; that the good old wine was allowed 
her by Juliet's liberality whenever Higgs 
could be induced to bring it forth ; and that, 
in fact, her own living, and that of her 
guests, and Ernestine's wages, were the only 
things which came out of her own pocket. 
Mr, Lamplough knew none of these things, 
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and Mrs. Blair knew that he did not, and 
she was not in the least likely to enlighten 
him. 

Of course, during his first visit to Sotheme, 
in the character of a forlorn and heart-broken 
widower, it would have been in the highest 
degree indecorous had he alluded, however 
faintly, to the possibilities of consolation 
which hfe might still contain for him ; but 
when, after an interval of eight months, 
during which ti me these ' companion souls ' 
corresponded freely and regularly, Mr. Lamp- 
lough again returned to Sotheme, he came 
with lavender instead of black gloves, with a 
hat-band four inches wide in place of the 
eight-inch width of first woe ; he came as a 
widower, indeed, but as a widower to whom 
happiness is again possible — he came, in 
short, to woo and to conquer. Mrs. Blair 
seemed to him to combine every requisite 
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for duly filling the position which he con- 
templated asking her to occupy. She 
was still an elegant and pretty-looking 
woman, with pleasing manners and a know- 
ledge of the world, and she was, he believed, 
devotedly attached to him. 

There was o'nly one point upon which 
Mr. Lamplough felt some uneasiness, and 
where his religious scruples threatened to 
sternly bar the way to the impulses of his 
heart. It seemed to him that Mrs. Blair's 
religious views were most lamentably popish 
in their tendencies. She worshipped weekly, 
and professed to delight in Sotherne Church, 
where divine service was conducted in a way 
that Mr. Lamplough did not at all approve 
of. There were a cross and candlesticks on 
the altar, and a memorial window represent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, in memory of Mr. 
Blair's first young wife ; good Mr, Dawson 
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preached in his surplice, and had daily morn- 
ing prayers throughout the year, — all which 
things were an abomination in Mr. Lamp- 
lough's eyes. 

But a worst offence even than this was 
the presence of Mrs. Blair's French Boman 
Catholic maid. How Mrs. Blair could suffer 
an emissary of the Pope, a Jesuit perchance, 
to remain, in all her imconverted iniquity, 
under her very roof, was a fact which fiUed 
the righteous soul of the Beverend Daniel 
with pious horror whenever he thought upon 
it He never passed Ernestine upon the 
stairs or in the passages without a secret 
shudder, and without privately ejaculating, 
*Get thee behind me, Satan!' — an expres- 
sion, which, however, he would not have 
dared to repeat aloud, as, had he done so, 
the vivacious-looking waiting maid would 
have been quite capable of boxing his ears, 
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or tearing out his hair, or otherwise inflicting 
some bodily injury upon him with her strong 
little brown hands. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamplough felt sure 
that the lady of his affections sinned from 
ignorance only in this particular. Were the 
horrors of the popish faith once pointed out 
to her by an earnest Christian like himself, 
he felt sure that she would at once see and 
lament the error that she had unwittingly 
fallen into in harbouring this daughter of 
Babylon for so many years in her household. 
Mr. Lamplough was well determined that no 
such blot should mar the fair Protestantism 
of his own establishment. On the very day 
that Mrs. Blair consented to resign her 
happiness into his keeping, Ernestine should 
take her departure. 

It was after dinner — that genial hour 
when, having well fed and well drunk, man 
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is at peace with himself and all mankind. 
The coffee had been served, the lamp 
brought in, the curtains drawn hghtly over 
the still open windows ; there was no chance 
of any further interruption from Higgs until 
ten o'clock. 

Mr. Daniel Lamplough leaned back in a 
luxurious satin-coloured armchair, rested his 
hands one on each of his knees, and smiled 
benignly at his hostess. He was not a plea- 
sant or romantic-looking lover certainly, and 
Mrs. Blair could not help thinking so as she 
glanced up at him from her work. Time 
was when she had dreamt of other kinds of 
men, of tall soldierly men with refined faces 
and polished manners — ^men, for instance, 
like Colonel Fleming had been. Bufc those 
dreams were all over for her now — she was 
obliged to smother them away with a sigh ; 
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when a woman is past forty, she must take 
what comes in her way and be thankful. 

And the man that had come in her way 
was not prepossessing in appearance. Mr. 
Lamplough was fat, and even greasy looking 
in the face ; his cheeks, of a dull red hue, 
hung dowii in flabby, fleshy bags upon his 
neck, and were adorned with long straggling 
yellowish whiskers flecked with grey ; his 
eyes were small and pig-like ; his nose was 
wide and rather red ; and his hair was lank 
and long, and smelt of the free use of hair- 
oil. Nor were his clothes put on with that 
neatness and care which invariably pleases 
the female eye : his coat was wrinkled, shiny, 
and shabby ; his. boots were large, thick, and 
clumsy ; his shirt and voluminous white tie 
were never of the cleanest, and always gave 
indications of that * healthy action of the 
skin ' which doctors say is such a desirabl 
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condition of the body, and "which Mr. Lamp- 
lough apparently enjoyed in a very high 
degree. 

The real fact was that the man was not a 
gentleman — he was essentially vulgar. And 
Mrs. Blair had Uved quite enough among men 
who were thoroughbred to be perfectly con- 
scious of this faihng in her would-be lover. 
But, after all, a woman of her age cannot 
afford to be too fastidious ! 

Mrs. Blair herself was to the full as 
elegant and well-preserved a woman as ever. 

Her fair hair was still done up in the 
same mysterious and innumerable bows and 
puffs over her high white forehead, her eyes 
were still fringed with the strikingly dark 
lashes, and the carmine upon her cheeks 
and lips was as vivid as it used to be ; but 
then these are things in which art so far 
surpasses nature ! 
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As she sat in a faultless evening toilette 
by the shaded lamp, with some plain work 
in her white hands — it was a checked print 
frock for a little vUlage child, a style of work 
she had lately adopted in deference to the 
serious profession of the man whom she was 
desirous of captivating — ^Mr. Lamplough 
gazed at her admiringly, and thought that she 
certainly was a very pleasant object to look 
upon, and that she would be a great orna- 
ment to his home in Lower Eccleston Street. 

' How industrious you are this evening, 
dear Mrs. Blair!' he said in that gentle 
cooing voice which he always adopted when 
addressing the fair sex, 

Mrs. Blair smiled blandly. 'I am 
anxious to get this frock finished to- 
night ; it is for little Susan Snuggs in the 
village. That is a very sad case, dear 
Mr. Lamplough ; seven children and an 
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invalid mother — and the father gets such 
poor wages ! If I can do some little trifle 
for the poor things, I am always so glad/ 

* Always tender-hearted, always occupied 
in good works, dear Mend ! ' murmured Mr. 
Lamplough tenderly. ' Ah ! where is the 
limit to a lovely woman's influence when she 
gives her time to clothe the poor and to 
comfort the broken-hearted ! A ministering 
angel thou I ' added Mr. Lamplough, carried 
away by an effusion of feehng ; though 
whether the ejaculation was addressed to 
Mrs. Blair in particular, or to the whole of 
the female sex in general, was not quite 
clear. 

' Dear friend, you over-estimate my poor 
efforts ; you are over-indulgent to me ! ' mur- 
mured the widow, bending over her work. 

' Not at all, .my dear lady, not at all. Do 
I not know your worth ? Have I not watched 
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you daily in your house, where you so grace- 
fully and in such a Christian spirit fulfil all 
the varied relations of mistress, of hostess 
and of friend ? Have I not learnt to appre- 
ciate all the sweet graces and the pure 
virtues of your character, dear — may I not 
say dearest ? — ^friend! ' and here Mr. Lam- 
plough rose, not without an effort, from 
his low chair, and, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his feelings, dropped with a 
thud upon both his fat knees in front of his 
inamorata. 

With ready presence of mind Mrs. iBlair 
had by a dexterous whisk, swept her deHcate 
muslin flounces away just in time to save 
their being crumpled by the substantial knees 
of her prostrate lover, and now, with a 
pretty flutter, she appeared to be over- 
whelmed with modest confusion. 

'Dear Mr. Lamplough, pray rise — -I 
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entreat you. K anyone should come in — ' 
she stammered. 

* No one will come in ; Higgs has already 
brought the tea,' said Mr. Lamplough, with 
practical bathos. *No, dearest Mrs. Blair, 
never will I rise — never will I move from 
this spot until you deign to give a favourable 
answer to my prayer ; untU you promise to 
comfort my lonely heart, and to bless my 
lonely home ! ' 

' Mr. Lamplough I ' murmured the 
widow, hiding her face behind her lace 
handkerchief. 

* Sweet sympathising spirit, deign to 
listen to my suit ; let* us join our hearts, our 
hands, and I may say our fortunes — ^may I 
not call you my own, my Maria ? ' 

* Mr. Lamplough ! ' again murmured the 
ladv in a fainter voice. 

'Nay, why this formality? Call me 
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Daniel, your Daniel ; ' tenderly whispered the 
lover, who began to be tired of kneeling. 
For a man of his size and age it was a 
trying posture, and began to make his 
back ache, in spite of his previous vows of 
remaining there for an indefinite period. 
* Call me Daniel I ' he exclaimed ; and with 
a view to speedily bringing about the con- 
clusion of this physically painful scene, he 
further proceeded to place his arms around 
the coy form of his beloved. 

Mrs. Blair, after uttering a faint protest- 
ing cry, whispered ' Daniel I ' as she was told 
and let her head sink gracefully down upon 
his shoulder. Mr. Lamplough afterwards 
discovered several smeary streaks of white 
and pink powder on his coat jivhere that fair 
cheek had lain — ^a discovery which filled him 
with great curiosity and unbounded amaze- 
ment, for he had believed in Mrs. Blair's 
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complexion as firmly as he did in her 
money. 

That discovery, however, was only made 
at a subsequent period. Nothing occurred 
to mar those first few moments of bliss. 

As soon, however as the lovers , had a 
little settled down, and Mr. Lamplough had 
regained the secure comfort of his easy chair 
— which however he wheeled up considerably 
nearer to the lady of his affections than it 
hiad been before he had declared his inten- 
tions to her, — ^he at once took occasion to 
establish the mastery which he intended to 
assume over her by broaching the subject 
that lay upon his conscience — concerning 
the dismissal of the ' Babylonian woman.' 

* There is one little sacrifice, my love, 
which I must ask your affection to make for 
me,' he began. 

* Vanity I ' cried Mrs. Blair, who had 
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already assumed the playftd coquetry suitable 
to an affianced maiden. * Vanity ! as if you 
did not know that there is nothing I would 
not do for you, Daniel ! ' 

' Dearest I ' murmured he, pressing her 
hand tenderly, ' I know you love me too well 
to refuse the trifling sacrifice I must ask of 
you, especially when I point oiii to you how 
unsuited to the high Christian calling of a 
Protestant minister's wife such an attendant 
is, — ^my love, I must ask you to send away 
that popish French maid at once.' 

* Send away Ernestine ! ' gasped Mrs. Blair. 

* Even so, my chosen Maria ; the asso- 
ciation of a Christian Protestant lady with an 
idolatrous papist savours too much of offering 
of meats to idols ' 

* What possible harm can poor Ernestine 
do ? ' cried Mrs. Blair, with more sharpness 
than is generally admissible in the sweet 
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converse of affianced lovers. * I never heard 
her talk of religion at aU, I am sure she 
doesn't care where she goes to church ; I 
cannot get on at all without Ernestine, I am 
so used to her ; and she has been with me so 
long, and understands my ways so well. No, 
really, Mr. Lamplough, I cannot send away 
Ernestine — ^I will do anything else to please 
you, but not that.' 

' And yet, dear friend,' said Mr. Lamp- 
lough, in that gentle voice which was never 
raised in anger, and in which yet might be 
discerned a certain ring of determination 
which augured badly for Mrs. Blair'g chances 
of having her own way, — ^ and yet that is 
unfortunately the one thing which my con- 
science is obliged to ask of you — the one 
thing, I may say, which you must give up 
to me as a proof of the sincerity of your 
affection.' 
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There was a moment's silence, during 
which Mrs. Blair bit her lip in vexation. 
She eaw plainly enough that Mr. Lamplough 
made the dismissal of Ernestine the sine qud 
non of the engagement between them, — that 
she must either give up the offending waiting- 
maid, or else her new-bom hopes of a second 
marriage and an estabUshment in Belgravia. 

It would be dreadful work, doing with- 
out Ernestine, who knew her so well — ^who 
understood so many cunning arts in hair- 
dressing and in face-decorating; how she 
should get on at first without her, she could 
not think; but then, it would be stilLmore 
dreadful to give up those dreams of London 
seasons and London gaieties which she seemed 
to have but just secured within her grasp. 
No, Mrs. Blair felt, anything but that :] it 
was very possible that she might find another 
maid, English and Protestant, who would be 
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a. clever m .he mysteries of her prof.«sion 
as was Ernestine, but it was hardly possible 
that she would have another ch^^nce of a 
second marriage, and that with a man who 
possessed a house in Lower Eccleston Street. 
With one great gulping sigh in homage 
to Ernestine's varied talents, Mrs. Blair gave 
in. 

* Of course, Daniel, if you make such a 
point of it, I must do what you wish, — ^but 
the girl is very clever, and will be a great loss 
to me ; still, if you really insist upon it, of 
course I am only too happy to please you.' 

* There's my own sweet Maria!' cried 
Mr. Lamplough, lapsing again into the fond 
lover, and pressing his betrothed's hand ten- 
derly to his lips. * And you will send her 
away to-morrow, my love ? ' 

* To-morrow ! ' cried poor Mrs. Blair, in 
dismay. 
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' Yes, my love ; I can no longer allow a 
child of Belial to rest under the same roof as 
my promised bride.' 

' But surely not to-morrow. What ex- 
cuse can I give for turning her out of the 
house like that after she has been with me so 
long? and what shall I do for a maid? 
Pray allow me at least to give her a mo rt ] 
warning ; consider the inconvenience — ^the 
injustice ^ 

' Say no more, my love — the girl is very 
frivolous, and her manner to myself is fiill of 
disrespect. There is a very nice, modest-look- 
ing housemaid, who can surely wait upon you 
for a week or two until you can find another 
maid. You will, I know, do as I wish, my 
love ; give her a month's wages to-morrow 
morning, and let her go : the sight of that 
popish woman is abhorrent to me ! ' And, as 
if to close the discussion, Mr. Lamplough, 
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after once again pressing Mrs. Blair's hand 
most tenderly within his own, took up the 
'Record^ out of which he proceeded to read 
aloud such choice extracts as he thought 
might interest the future wife of the incum- 
bent of St. Matthias' Church. 

' And Mrs. Blair smothered her discom- 
fiture as well as she could, endeavouring to 
console herself with dreams of the select en- 
tertainments she would give when once she 
was established as mistress of that house in 
Lower Eccleston Street. 
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